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THE ETHICS OF CONTRACEPTION 
By THE Rev. Victor Wuitz, O.P. 


UMBERS of the laity, Catholic as well as non- 
Catholic, find the Church’s teaching on birth- 
prevention not only hard to follow in practice but 
also hard to justify in theory. One of the most 

dificult and most urgent tasks which confront the 
clergy of to-day is to convince ordinary lay-folk of its 
intrinsic reasonableness : a difficulty which is experienced 
more especially by those priests whose sphere of labour 
ig in “‘ educated ’’ circles. It is in the hope of offering 
some suggestions to these that the following pages are 
reproduced. 

Contraception can be considered from many angles—- 
medical, psychological, economic, political, historic, 
artistic. But in the last analysis, the problem narrows 
down to the question of right or wrong—to a question 
of ethics, the science of the goodness or badness of human 
acts in themselves and in their entirety. 


In their entirety. An exhaustive survey of the moral 
issue would involve a detailed examination of all other 
issues—medical, psychological, economic and the rest. 
For clearly,. if contraception proves to be not wholly 
satisfactory from any of these points of view, it cannot 
be, without qualification at least, wholly right or ethically 
defensible. A judgment on the rightness or wrongness 
of any course of action must take into account all its 
circumstances and all its aspects: a complete account of 
the ethics of birth-prevention cannot ignore its reper- 
cussions on the individual and society, repercussions 
which we have expert authority for believing to be 
exceedingly injurious. The evidence is fully summarized 
in such works as Dr. de Guchteneere’s Judgment on Birth 
Control. But we are not here concerned with it. Our 
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attention must be confined to a consideration of the 
rightness or wrongness of contraception in itself. 


_ For it may well and truly be argued that, however 
injurious were the widespread and indiscriminate use 
of contraceptives, there are individual cases where such 
considerations have little force, in which, even if these 
factors come into play at all, the evils resultant on 
contraception, whether to the individual or to society, 
are negligible compared with the evils which will arise 
if contraceptives be not employed. It is impossible to 
ignore such cases, and we are not concerned to pretend 
that the physical and social evils attendant on pregnancy 
may not, in certain cases, considerably outweigh those 
attendant on contraception. 


_ Now to that we reply, with the Pope, that no motive 
however admirable, the avoidance of no physical evil or 
suffering, however dreadful, can justify contraception, 
because contraception, we say, is wrong in itself; the 
end cannot justify the means; and contraception is a 
means of its intrinsic nature evil and sinful. It is to 
this assertion, which many find quite shocking, that I 
will confine my attention. 


We Catholics know that this is the formal and solemn 
teaching of the Church. We may accept it, indeed, on 
faith. We may, moreover, as do many non-Catholics, 
feel it instinctively to be true. .And we may assert, and 
in some measure prove, that such an instinct is a right, 
natural and universal instinct which only sophistication, 
induced by powerful propaganda, can efface. But we 
have the right and duty to attempt to justify this faith, 
this instinct, and to interpret it rationally. For we do 
not hold that the sinfulness of contraception is a mystery 
transcending human thought. We hold, on the contrary, 
that it is a truth of natural law, in itself discoverable 
by human reason unassisted by divine revelation. There 
is, then, a call on us to attempt to give some rational 
justification for our convictions. We have to show that 
instinctive misgivings regarding the lawfulness of contra- 
ception are no mere survivals of traditional prejudices 
or irrational tabus, but conform strictly to sound reason, 
common-sense and rational ethics. We have to show 
that the Church’s condemnation is not the invention of 
a new sin: that it is not only a revealed teaching, but 
an inevitable logical conclusion from elementary con- 
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ceptions of right and wrong. ‘The faith .of the apostle 
of Catholic Action must be a fides quaerens intellectum. 
Our compliance with Divine precepts will not be a mere 
blind obedience with the will doing. violence to the 
intellect, but an understanding, whole-hearted acceptance 
of the Divine plan. We have, moreover, to equip our- 
selves to be able to explain our position to others and 
to be able to remove misapprehensions and misinter- 
pretations. It would be idle to pretend that the task 
is altogether a simple one. Rational ethics is an abstract 
and difficult science. Cold logic can give us little to 
grip the imagination as does, for instance, the neo- 
malthusian’s dramatic portrayal of ‘‘ hard cases.’’ 


Our first task is precisely to remove these misappre- 
hensions and misinterpretations. For these we cannot 
entirely blame our critics. We must admit, I think, that 
the Catholic position has not always been very happily or 
even accurately stated by well-meaning but ill-equipped 
apologists. Their mistakes, serious though they some- 
times are, are readily understandable. It is not easy 
at once to give good reasons for what one has always 
taken for granted. It is easy for the unitiated to apply 
the technical terms of Popes and theologians in non- 
technical senses: there alone may be found a source of 
considerable misunderstanding. But, excusable as they 
may be, it is difficult to calculate the harm already done 
by these misinterpretations, and the occasion they have 
given to our critics to mock, and some of our own people 
to doubt and even to fall away. 


One of the greatest misfortunes is that the neo- 
malthusians have been permitted the almost undisputed 
use of the euphemism “‘ birth control’ as a synonym 
for contraception. Many, knowing that the Church 
condemns contraception, have assumed from this that 
she thereby condemns all rational control of parenthood, 
and have from that concluded that she anathematizes 
eugenics en bloc; that she encourages indiscriminate 
propagation without reference to the exigencies of health, 
of society or even of morality; that she asserts the 
absolute right of all married couples to have children 
whenever they feel inclined; desiderates quantity rather 
than quality in propagation and even encourages or 
penis irresponsible reproduction of the unfit. It must 

e asserted emphatically and proclaimed on the house- 
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tops that this is a complete travesty of the Catholic 
position. The first and most elementary postulate of our 
ethic is that all human activities must be subjected to 
right reason. The more important the activity, the more 
imperative the control. And parenthood, being among 
the highest and most responsible of human functions, 
more especially demands the control of reason. The 
Church certainly asserts conjugal rights, but like all 
rights they have their corresponding obligations and 
must be subordinated to the general welfare of all con- 
cerned and of society at large. Nothing can be further 
from the truth than to suppose that the Chuch encourages 
instinctive, indiscriminate breeding of al] and sundry. 
Marriage, itself, it has been said, is itself a method of 
birth control; and the Church has constantly asserted 
the necessity of conjugal chastity, which is precisely 
the virtue of regulating intercourse and reproduction 
according to the requirements of right reason. 


It must, however, be noted here in passing that 
admittedly, quite apart from the lawfulness of the 
methods employed, the good Catholic’s conception of 
what constitutes right reason in regulating parenthood 
will differ fundamentally from that of many advocates 
of contraception. The reason being that he cannot 
share their materialistic Weltanschauung, their egoistic 
philosophy of life. (It is because their whole outlook 
on life, their whole scale of values, is so diverse, that 
discussion on birth-control between Catholics and non- 
Catholics is often so inconsequential—they differ on 
birth-control because they differ on much wider and 
more fundamental issues and have so little common 
ground.) Many considerations, supernatural and natural, 
will induce the Catholic to favour fecundity, which, 
ceteris paribus, he will conceive of as itself a good and 
its contrary an. evil. His Faith and his conception of 
life will incline him towards the large family for religious 
and many other reasons which cannot here be discussed. 
These, too, will be found wisely and frankly dealt with 
in such works as Dr. de Guchteneere’s Judgment on 
Birth Control and in the Abbé Leclercq’s admirable 
book La Famille... But it remains true, in the words of 
the same Abbé Leclercq, that the ideal fecundity is 4 


lLecons de droit naturel: III La Famille (Namur: A. 
Wesmael-Charlier, 1933). 
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rational fecundity. The Catholic will not advocate the 
instinctive fecundity of beasts and savages, but he will 
hold it to be generally desirable for a man to have as 
many children as he can reasonably and healthily bring 
up, having in mind all the circumstances. 


And, advocating a rational fecundity, he clearly will 
not wish to sacrifice quality to quantity. Many eugenists, 
I believe, recognize that the two, so far from being 
opposite, generally go hand in hand. The large family 
can, ceteris paribus, be shown to be conducive to the 
well-being of the children who compose it, and, in spite 
of the alleged fecundity of many syphilitics and defec- 
tives, it can also be shown that unhealthiness makes 
for depopulation. And here it must be said once and 
for all that, whatever one or two Catholic publicists may 
imply to the contrary, I believe that no reputable 
theologian will uphold that the irresponsible reproduction 
of the unfit is morally defensible. We sometimes hear 
applied to this the old tag—Melius est sic esse quam 
non esse—it is better to be lunatic or syphilitic than -not 
to be at all. The tag is true when applied to the already 
existing—as an argument against infanticide, abortion, 
suicide, exposure. It is a dubious argument for the repro- 
duction of the unfit, for the non-existent has no rights. 
There are no “ rights of the unconceived child ’’: the 
parents, society, the Church, have rights to have chil- 
dren, but not, surely, children who are physically and 
spiritually incapable of taking their proper place in life. 
Such, at least, is the belief of reputable Catholic authors.* 
Similarly, although some Catholic writers in this country 
have expressed the opinion that ‘‘ eugenics is stink,’’ 
that is no more than their personal opinion. It is very 
differently that the Pope speaks in his Encyclical? He 
not only recognizes its general value, but also the 
imperative nature of eugenic indications in certain 
circumstances; though he, at the same time, insists 
emphatically that there are higher considerations 
(spiritual and moral) than physical and racial well- 
being, and that the former must never be sacrificed to 
the latter. Our ethics demand qwality in propagation, 


*Cf. Leclercq : La Famille, p. 307. 

3’ The subsequent Decree of the Holy Office on Eugenics which 
refers to the Casti Connubii, must evidently be interpreted in 
the light of that Encyclical. 
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precisely because, as. will be seen, our sex-ethic is based 
on a high esteem of the creative significance of sex, and 
we must welcome all scientific research which tends to 
the amelioration of the race and the worthy exercise of 
sexual functions. If we look askance at or condemn 
certain eugenist measures it is because we know that the 
worth of a human being is not confined to physical health, 
and that higher values must not be set aside for lower.‘ 

We must now turn to consider another very widespread 
misapprehension. Many, realizing all that has been said, 
assume that our objection to contraception lies in the 
fact that modern contraceptive method is artificial, in 
that scientific technique is employed. Several facts seem 
to support this interpretation. We have seen that it is 
not the rational control of propagation as such we object 
to; nor yet, since the Church has always acknowledged the 
legitimacy of conjugal intercourse, even when conception 
is physically impossible, can it be that we consider 
intercourse as lawful only when pregnancy will actually 
ensue. Moreover, is it not as ‘‘ unnatural ’’ that contra- 
ception is condemned by Popes and priests? It is, 
indeed, and what is thereby signified will be discussed 
presently. But whatever ‘‘ unnatural ’’ means, it cer- 
tainly can not mean “ artificial.’’ Contraception, or 
onanismus as theologians call it, is ages older than the 
most primitive contraceptives, and that is very old 
indeed. The use or non-use of: scientific technique and 
instruments has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
intrinsic rightness or wrongness of preventing conception. 
Yet pages have been written to prove to us what a foolish 
idea: this is; in which we are chastised for our incon- 
sistency in cutting our finger-nails, shaving, being 
operated on for appendicitis, and even for travelling in 
buses and trains. We readily agree that it is an idiotic 
idea—but it is. not ours.. We may readily agree that, 
given contraception, modern methods are vastly prefer- 
able to primitive ones. We will go further than our 
critics and assert. that the antithesis of natural and 
artificial is meaningless when applied to man, for it 1s 
natural to man, as a being endowed with reason, to be 
artificial. It is his proper function to direct, harness, 
even, in a sense, overcome Nature by science and artifice. 


4 Cf. Hugénisme et morale in Cahiers d’Action religieuse et 
sociale. March 1st and 15th (Paris, Editions Spes, 1934). 
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Which proves the point that when we condemn contra- 


ception it is not because modern contraceptive devices 
are artificial. 


We must now turn from these necessary but negative 
preliminaries to ask: Why, then, do we hold birth- 
prevention to be intrinsically immoral and vicious? It 
is, says the Pope, because it is ‘‘ a frustration of the 
marriage act,’’ an ‘‘ abuse’’ of sex, an ‘‘ unnatural ”’ 
sin in the strict technical sense of the word. Let us 
make no mistake about what that means. It means that 
contraception is in the same category with other sins 
called ‘‘ unnatural’’ and for the same reason—with 
homosexual intercourse, self-abuse and the rest. And 
the reason is that it is like them a perversion, an abuse 
of the sexual act and consequently a positive destruction 
of sexual energy and activity. 


If we turn to examine the case against these 
“unnatural ’’ sins, as it is presented by St. Thomas in 
his Contra Gentiles,’ we find that it rests on two sup- 
positions, neither of which is easily disputable. Firstly, 
that it is more or less wrong to frustrate or pervert any 
human act according to the importance and value of the 
act, because it destroys the right nature of the act. 
Secondly, that it is particularly wrong to frustrate or 
pervert the sexual act. 


Firstly. It is wrong to frustrate or pervert any human 
act, more or less according to the importance of the act, 
and it may be added according to the degree of the 
perversion. Not only so, but sin is, in the last analysis, 
precisely that—the perversion of a human act. A human 
act is a purposive act, and to act for a wrong purpose 
is to pervert the act. In the case of purely mental 
processes this is pretty evident. To will the wrong thing; 
to think the wrong thing, is to pervert willing and 
thinking—to frustrate the purpose of will and thought. 
In the case of physical and biological processes this may 
not be quite so evident, but the principles are the same. 
Is it wrong, for instance, to cut my finger nails? Certainly 
not—unless it can be shown that the purpose of finger 
nails to grow ad infinitum. Is it wrong to be operated 
on for appendicitis, to cut out a cancer? No, indeed— 


5 Book III, Chapter 122. Cf. Summa Theol., 2a-2ae, CLIV, 
11 and 12. 
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that is not to frustrate the purpose of human functions, 


but to aid them and preserve the general health of the 
organism. 


But let us take an example which, if fantastic, may 
be more to the point. It is an old idea, hardly to be 
gainsaid, that what sex is to the conservation and 
propagation of the species, that eating is to the conser- 
vation and growth of the individual. In other words, 
the distinctive and chief purpose of the human function 
of eating is nutrition. It may serve other very delectable 
and useful purposes, but if you deliberately frustrate all 
its nutritive value, you deliberately frustrate all its 
primary purpose of nourishing the organism; you are, 
in fact, acting against the nature of eating. Now let us 
suppose that, as we have contraceptives, so some enter- 
prising merchant puts on the market ‘‘contra-nutritives”’ 
and people practice ‘‘ contra-nutrition.’’ (I say: ‘‘ let 
us suppose ’’; but have I not seen advertisements for 
slimming nostrums which recommend themselves as 
inviting ‘‘ no dieting, no exercises ’’?) Anyway, let us 
suppose these ‘‘ contra-nutritives ’’’ which indulge at 
once the fashionable desire for self-starvation with the 
passion for lots of chocolates and other fattening food- 
stuffs. The contra-nutritive chocolate-eating will be 
perverted, frustrated eating—technically, a kind of 
gluttony—intemperance or immoderation in eating, 
because defeating the chief purpose of eating. 


Intemperance in the use of sex is called unchastity 
or impurity, and the use of sex which defeats the 
purpose of sex is a graver form of unchastity. There 
is the unchastity which consists in using sex in the right 
way but with the wrong person or in immoderate 
measure. And there is the unchastity which consists 
in frustrating and perverting the sexual act itself by 
positively defeating its intrinsic purpose. This is par 
excellence ‘‘unnatural,’’ contrary to the purposive nature 
of the sexual act, and in this category we class contra- 
ception. 

There is no call to deny that sex serves other purposes 
besides reproduction. But it remains true that the chief 
and distinctive purpose of sex, as distinct from other 
human activities and functions, is reproduction. So far 
as I know, nobody has dared openly to assert the 
contrary. It has, indeed, been darkly hinted, but not 
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without violence being done to all logic and all experi- 
ence. (You will find a sample of the kind of thing 
I mean in Professor Crew’s contribution to Messrs. 
Gollancz’s Outline of Modern Knowledge.) But the facts 
are clearer to us than ever they were to the ancients 
and the mediwvals. Biology has revealed the full 
complex marvellousness of sexual organs and functions, 
all admirably arranged to conduce to reproduction. But 
there is more in sex than a biological process and other 
aspects of it confirm the common-sense truth. Psycho- 
analysis bears witness, in the words of Freud himself, 
that ‘‘ that which characterizes all (pathological) per- 
versions is that they misunderstand the essential purpose 
of sexuality, namely, procreation.”” He adds: ‘“ We 
qualify as perverse every sexual activity which, renoun- 
cing procreation, seeks sex pleasure independently of 
it.’ Medicine, as Dr. Fairfield has explained, reveals the 
deleterious effects produced by interfering with the 
natural effects of intercourse. Contraceptive research 
itself bears witness to this elementary fact, not only by 
showing the difficulty of preventing conception, but by 
revealing, as ‘‘ Michael Fielding’ admits, that no contra- 
ceptive has been found (nor probably can be found) 
which fully responds to all the exigencies, physical and 
esthetic, of the sexual act. Mrs. Naomi Mitchison’s 
shattering pamphlet on birth-control should destroy all 
illusions on that score. And the fact that most advocates 
of contraception find it necessary to clothe their propa- 
ganda so thickly with sentimentality and moralizations 
seems to betray a certain lack of confidence in the 
natural attractiveness of the propaganda itself. But all 
these things are but confirmations of what common- 
sense universally concludes from universal experience— 
that the ultimate effect and so the ultimate purpose of 
sexual intercourse is pregnancy. 

I have said that the perversion or frustration of sex 
is a much more serious matter than that of other physical 
functions. Intemperance in sex is a very different 
matter from intemperance in eating or drinking. Not 
for the puritanical reason that it is defiling to touch 
pitch: but, on the contrary, because sex is so excellent 
and important, noble and ennobling a thing that any 
fooling with it, let alone frustration of it, is something 
like sacrilege. Corruptio optimi pessima. On that 
principle is based every sound argument for the par- 
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ticular sinfulness of sexual misuse as compared with 
that of other physical operations. Sex has a value and 
significance quite its own. The point can be argued in 
a variety of ways. sine ine the best adapted to the 
‘minds of most of us nowadays, will be found in com- 
parative analysis of sexual with other psycho-physical 
phenomena such as that undertaken by Professor von 
Hildebrand in the opening chapters of his Reinheit u. 
Jungfrailichkeit.. He analyses the peculiar qualities of 
sex, their ‘‘ depth ”’ as he calls them, as contrasted with 
the superficial character of other experiences. He shows 
how the use of sex is in a quite peculiar way ennobling 
of the whole man, and its mis-use correspondingly 
degrading. Or the same truth can be argued in more 
traditional fashion—with St. Thomas,’ who shows that 
the peculiar quality of sex is due to its peculiar creative 
power, and that sex differs essentially from other human 
functions in that it is ultimately productive of new life 
and hence exists for the benefit of society and not of 
the individual who is entrusted with it. Thus, he argues, 
the perversion of sex is particularly deplorable because 
it. is the diverting of a public good into exclusively 
private use. Or, more profoundly still, the philosopher 
‘will argue with Plato that love is creative and ever seeks 
to impart the image of the Beloved (also a thoroughly 
‘Thomist idea, by the way). He will see a particular 
fittingness that the physical consummation of the love of 
a man for a woman and a woman for a man should end 
in the procreation of their kind. And he will see a kind 
of blasphemy against that love when that consummation 
is deliberately frustrated. I will not attempt now to 
expand these reasonings. Suffice it to say that, 
whatever way we look at sex, and really look at real 
‘sex—not the sex-surrogate of the drawing-room song and 
the smoking-room story—it reveals peculiar values and 
significance which forbid all tampering with and abuse 
‘of it, let alone the wilful damming of its proper 
procreative energy. 


In conclusion, I would add a few words correlating 
what has been said with the general and broad con- 


‘ Translated into English as In Defence of Purity. 
? Contra Gentiles, loc. cit. and Summa Theol., 2a-2ae, CLIII, 3. 
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ceptions of rational and Christian ethics. It is only — 
in this wider context that it becomes fully intelligible. 
One of the gravest and commonest misconceptions about 
our philosophy of life is that it is something quite 
negative. Because the Church asserts what seems to 
be a rigid moral code, couched largely in terms of 
prohibition, it is supposed that Catholic life is concerned 
exclusively with avoiding alleged evils; that our ethic 
is purely deontologist, that our morality is no more than 
blind obedience to the negative behests of Duty. This 
is utterly untrue. Eudaemonism is the essential charac- 
tertistic of Christian ethics as it finds its most authentic 
expression in St. Thomas Aquinas. Self-realization is 
an essential element in the one ultimate motive of human 
endeavour and morality; or, in the more homely language 
of St. Thomas himself, God commands us nothing but 
what is for our own good and happiness, and happiness 
is the end of all moral human action. Catholicism is 
universal affirmation. The good Catholic is the man who 
is always affirming, and who denies only in order to 
affirm. 


What this means is clearly exemplified in this very 
matter of contraception. The fundamental reason why 
contraception is wrong is that it is a denial; specifically 
a denial, a frustration of sez. 


On the face of it that may seem absurd, because on 
the face of it it is the Catholic who prohibits and denies; 
the neo-malthusian who permits and affirms. It may 
be further argued that half a loaf is better than no bread, 
that: contraceptive intercourse is better than no inter- 
course at all. Contraceptive intercourse, it will be said, with 
some truth, is not, after all, wholly sterile and uncreative; 
it is at least productive and creative in the sense that a 
kiss is productive and creative—as a physical expression 
of love. But the kiss, so far as it goes, is wholly 
creative—there is no frustration of creation in it. But 
contraception is destructive—destructive of the specific 
creativeness of sex. It is doing something positive to 
destroy good, and a great good; and therefore it is a great 
evil. It may be adniitted that contraceptive intercourse 
is not, in the broadest sense of the word, wholly 


§These conceptions will be found more fully developed in 
Fr. Vann’s recent “ Essay in Order,’”? On Being Human. 
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uncreative. But it is not its creativeness which js 
immoral, but its destruction; not the intercourse that 
is condemned, but the contraception. Contraceptive 
intercourse is the perversion of sex, counterfeit sex, 
ultimately futile and meaningless. 


All this may seem very metaphysical and mystical 
and remote from the hard concrete facts which the 
advocates of contraception claim to contend. But it is 
fundamental to the student of scientific ethics, to the 
man who understands what is really meant by the ‘‘good 
life,’ to the man who really understands what is meant 
by sex and love and consequently is nauseated by the 
contemporary ‘“‘ dirty little secret,’’ ‘‘ swill it like a 
cocktail,’’ perverted, Hollywood idea of sex scourged by 
D. H. Lawrence. Above all to the Christian who 
understands his calling to co-operate with Divine crea- 
tiveness, who realizes his oneness with the Source of all 
life and being and his uncompromising enmity to 
Abaddon the Destroyer. All sin is ultimately that—the 
spoiling, destruction, frustration of good, the abuse of 
creative activity. And contraception is sin, and grave 
sin, because it is the wilful abuse of the fullest and 
noblest of physical functions—sex, the fullest physical 
expression of creative love. 


So St. Thomas, the Christian moral philosopher par 
excellence, succeeds where many other philosophers have 
failed—in perfectly harmonizing the claims of eudae- 
monism and deontology, the claims of happiness and 
obligation, of self-realization and law. His _ very 
eudaemonism makes his deontology no less absolute 
than Kant’s. He knows that hedonism is incompatible 
with ultimate self-realization. Our own good is attain- 
able only if destructive evil is rigorously excluded and 
forbidden. He held that God created man for a purpose, 
gave him faculties, mental and physical, to realize that 
purpose; and that man realizes himself, attains happi- 
ness, beatitude—call it what you will—only in the 
measure that he fulfills that purpose, because his reali- 
zation and perfection is that purpose. Hence the question 
of contraception falls under the general principle that 
all that is the contrary of realization is immoral. 
Contraception is the positive and deliberate act of 
destroying and frustrating the high and holy function 
of the procreation of man. Hence the chief Pastor of 
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Christendom can say: ‘‘ They are not to be considered 
as acting against Nature who in married life use their 
rights in the proper manner, although on account of 
natural reasons, new life cannot be brought forth.’’ But 
hence also he solemnly and formally declares that ‘‘ any 
use whatsoever of matrimony exercised in such a way 
that the act is deliberately frustrated in its natural 
power to generate life, is an offence against the law of 
God and of Nature, and those who indulge in such are 
guilty of grave sin,’’ and that ‘‘ no reason, however 
grave, may be put forward to justify ”’ it. 












FRANCISCO XIMENEZ DE CISNEROS, 
CARDINAL OF SPAIN, 1436—1517 


By tHe Rev. J. R. MEAGHER. 


NYONE casting a rapid glance over the Spanish 
scene, at it was enacted, with all the blazonry and 
colour of a pageant, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, might well be excused, if he gets there- 

from the illusion that Cardinal Ximénez sprang fully 
armed from the resourceful brain of Isabella the Catholic. 
The man’s entry upon that fretful stage is startling and 
unexpected. No fanfare of uplifted trumpets heralds his 
arrival. For a moment, he is a dim shadow in the 
obscurity of the confessional, albeit his penitent is a 
royal one. Then, suddenly, he is the Lord Archbishop 
of Toledo and the wealthiest prelate in Christendom; he 
is the Chancellor of Castile, and later the Regent of Spain. 
What was he before the discerning nod of Isabella 
gave him his cue? What apprenticeship did he serve 
to greatness ? 


The question is an interesting one; and yet his earliest 
chroniclers, dazzled by the sublime effulgence of his old 
age (he was in his sixtieth year, when he was raised to 
the see of Toledo), have no eye left for the three-score 
years that preceded. So rich and rare a beeen 
banquet is the story of his public career, that all the rest 
seems to them a superfluous antipasto. 

The history of Ximénez, then, remains jejune and 
often obscure, until that memorable Good Friday of the 
year 1495, when the Queen of Spain suddenly waved 
before the horrified eyes of her father confessor the pees 
bull that appointed him archbishop. After that, his 
every hour belongs to the proud annals of his country. 

The Ximénez' were of the lesser nobility of Castile, 
and borrowed the additional name of Cisneros from the 

























1The name is also spelt Jiménez. The English reader will 
pronounce it with approximate accuracy, if he takes the English 
word remaineth, and changes the initial consonant into a harsh 
or guttural aspirate. a 
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town where they dwelt. The future Cardinal was the 
son of Alfonso Ximénez, a tax-gatherer in reduced 
circumstances. His mother was Marina de la Torre, 
member of a family that derived its patronymic from 
the heroic deed of a warrior ancestor, who, endowed 
with some of the stubbornness of purpose that charac- 
terized -his illustrious descendant, captured a tower from 
the Moors, at the very moment when the bugles of the 
besiegers were sounding a retreat. 


In the year 1436, their eldest child was born at 
Torrelaguna in the province of Toledo. At his baptism 
he received the name of Gonzales, and he bore that name 
for fifty years. Why he then discarded it and adopted 
another one, Francisco, will appear later. His parents, 
intending him for the church, sent him to acquire the 
rudiments of learning at Alcal&4 de Henares. Alcala 
must have been kind to him, and was afterwards repaid 
with prodigious gratitude. Six folio volumes, monuments 
of Christian and Hebrew learning, immortalize the Latin 
name of the town where he first went to school; and 
Alcala still proudly keeps his ashes. From here he 
proceeded to Salamanca for his courses of philosophy, 
theology, civil and canon law. The university had 
a European reputation. Ten thousand students sat at 
the feet of learned professors, and young men came even 
from Paris and Bologna to attend the famous law schools 
of Salamanca. Ximénez followed his lectures with that 
grim tenacity that was always his outstanding attribute. 
Biblical studies, with which his name will ever be 
associated, had a particular attraction for him. When 
he had sufficiently advanced himself in these various’ 
branches of learning, he acted as private tutor, and so 
became self-supporting. At the end of six years or so, 
being now a “‘ licenziado de Salamanca ’”’ several times 
over, he returned home, where he found his father in 
dire poverty, and his own prospects not very hopeful. 
Therefore, he decided to go to Rome and exploit his. 
talents at the centre of Christendom. His journey there’ 
was disastrous. Twice he was robbed of everything. 
His travels would have ended in ignominious failure, 
had he not had the good fortune to meet, at Aix in 
Provence, a former fellow-student of Salamanca, who, 
being also bound for Rome, generously offered to frank 
the young man for the rest of the way. ) 
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In Rome, Ximénez at once sought for employment. 
His professional qualifications must have made a favour. 
able impression on the Roman authorities, because 
otherwise his chances of preferment would have been 
very slender. The previous Pope, Calixtus III, a 
Spaniard, had filled the curial offices with his com- 
patriots who, in true parvenu fashion, had succeeded 
in rendering themselves thoroughly unpopular. On the 
death of Calixtus in 1458, these ‘‘ Catalani,’’ or at least 
the underlings among them, had to make themselves 
scarce. Their places were filled largely by countrymen 
of the new Pope, who was a native of Siena. In spite 
of these handicaps, the youthful stranger from Spain 
secured a post in the Roman courts, and was enlisted 
as an advocate, or barrister, in what was called the 
consistorial college. This was a panel of lawyers, limited 
to seven members, whose work, which was to plead causes 
in the ecclesiastical tribunals, required a specialist’s 
knowledge both of canonical and civil jurisprudence, 
as well as a sound theological training. As they con- 
cerned themselves with questions of law and not of fact, 
the scope of their pleadings was circumscribed and 
confined to purely legal argumentation. Their auditors 
were learned judges who preferred logic to rhetoric. 
Their fees were fixed for them by statute, but, in case 
of need, they were bound to defend the poor gratis. 


Thus, the brilliant young graduate of Salamanca found 
ample outlet for his abilities, and his work in the courts 
must have given every satisfaction; for, at his departure, 
he was able to secure from the Pope a brief (litere 
expectative) giving him a right to the first benefice that 
fell vacant in the diocese of Toledo. This odd kind of 
‘* grace ’’ sounds rather like a ticket in a lottery; and 
one is not surprised that Trent abolished the custom. 
His future thus safely provided for (as he imagined), 
he confidently made his way back home, and duly 
presented his papal brief to Alfonso Carrillo, Archbishop 
of Toledo. But he had made his calculations without 
taking into account the character of that ‘‘ fiery particle.” 
There was, indeed, a vacancy in the diocese, that of 
the archpriest of Uzeda; but, unfortunately, the Arch- 
bishop preferred to give it to someone else, and con- 
temptuously handed back the letter upon which the 
returned exile had built so much. Ximénez persisted 
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in demanding his rights. Carrillo’s answer was to clap 
the importunate claimant into prison. A long drawn out 
tussle of wills ensued. Carrillo tried hard to break the 
very thing in Ximénez that no antagonist ever broke. 
The prisoner hugged his brief to his bosom and held out. 
His opponent was a formidable one. A mighty leader 
in battle, and a doughty dealer of blows in hand-to-hand 
combats that were innocent of gunpowder, as well as 
a capable administrator, the archbishop played a protean — 
part in those crowded scenes of Spanish life. Now 
he was villain; now first conspirator; now ‘“‘ deus ex 
machina.’’ He even dabbled in alchemy and astrology; 
and had the stars yielded to his divinations, they might 
have warned him that he had jailed his successor. 
Perhaps they did. At any rate, after six years, the 
stubborn old man gave way to the stubborn young one; 
and Ximénez, released from confinement, was installed 
in his benefice. 


But he was still nervous of the archbishop, who had 
a disconcerting habit of changing his mind; and he lost 
no time in obtaining permission to transfer himself to 
the diocese of Sigiienza, where he was given a chaplaincy 
in the cathedral city. Here he dedicated himself to hard 
study, and learned Hebrew and Aramaic. His qualities 
soon commended him to Cardinal Mendoza, who, as well 
as being Bishop of Sigiienza, was Archbishop of Seville. 
His lesser diocese required a vicar, and the Cardinal 
appointed Ximénez, who occupied the position until 
1484, when he surprised his friends by joining the Friars 
Minor of the Observance. He was now in his forty-ninth 
year, a Franciscan novice, leading a life of intense 
austerity and penance. But he could not escape the 


burden of office, and was soon elected guardian of his 
convent. 


Meanwhile, great events were hurrying forward in the 
Peninsula. Ferdinand and Isabella were making their 
final swoop on the Moorish kingdom and town of 
Granada. One by one, the fastnesses that upheld the 
last entrenchments of Islam in Europe were broken 
down, and the ‘‘ dim rich city ’’ was forced to surrender. 
On the second day of the year 1492, King Boabdil 
delivered to Ferdinand the keys of Granada. Seven 
centuries of unbroken Mohammedan rule came to an end; 
and the white-cross banner of the crusade and the 
B 
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pennon of Santiago floated side by side over the courts 
and fountains of the Alhambra. The Te Deums that 
were sung everywhere, even as far away as Westminster, 
when the great portent was made known, found an echo 
in the heart of Ximénez. But he little suspected that 
the triumphant victory of his sovereigns was to alter his 
own life beyond all dreaming. 


Isabella, having nominated her confessor, Fray Juan 
de Talavera, to fill the new episcopal see of Granada, 
asked Cardinal Mendoza to find her someone to take his 
place. The Cardinal instantly remembered his former 
vicar-general, and despatched Ximénez to court. The 
queen was favourably impressed with the man, and 
invited him to be her director. Fray Francisco, as he 
now was, tried hard to evade the responsibility, and 
only yielded, on condition that he should continue to 
live in his convent. The stern and venerable appearance 
of the new-comer made a profound impression at the 
court of Castile. It was whispered that his personal 
holiness was that of the great saints, and his mortif- 
cations almost unbelievable. Shortly afterwards, he was 
elected provincial of Castile. 


In the early days of the year 1495, Cardinal Mendoza, 
now Archbishop of Toledo, died. King Ferdinand was 
eager to nominate to the vacant see a relation, whose 
appointment would have been unpleasant, to say the 
least of it. But in Castile, it was Isabella who was king, 
and a name of her own choosing was sent up to Rome. 
On the Good Friday of the same year (how quickly the 
Roman curia despatched its business, in those days of 
slow travelling!), the queen summoned her confessor to 
her chamber, and, presenting to him a papal brief, asked 
him to read it. Ximénez, who doubtless thought that 
the document concerned certain ecclesiastical reforms 
that he and his sovereign were sponsoring, kissed it 
reverently and slowly unfolded it. The first words of 
it leapt out at him like lances of fire: ‘‘ To our venerable 
brother, Francisco Ximénez de Cisneros, archbishop-elect 
of Toledo. ...’? The poor friar was thunder-struck, 
and did what more than one good priest has done m 
the like circumstance. He ran away and remained away. 
The man who, years before, had wrestled with the 
mighty Carrillo for the possession of one of the least 
benefices in Spain, now took to his heels, when con- 
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fronted with the greatest of them all! Six months later, 
a sharp papal admonition changed his cri de ceur of 
“nolo’’ to a reluctant ‘‘ volo.’’ He was consecrated 
bishop on the octave day of the feast of St. Francis in 
a convent of his Order. Ferdinand and Isabella were 
present ; the former, without enthusiasm ; the latter, happy 
in having got her man, and preening herself on being 
able to turn the humblest religious in Spain into the first 
of its grandees. As a matter of fact, her choice of 
Ximénez was not dictated solely in the interests of 
humility. The see of Toledo had generally been the 
perquisite of the richest and noblest families; its occupant 
therefore a formidable subject. It was the dying 
Mendoza himself who, with the clarity that often comes 
to great men in their darkest hour, advised Isabella to 
break through custom in this matter, and, by raising 
up a man of no family connections (he, too, favoured 
Ximénez), to avoid inevitable complications. 


Fray Francisco, who had voluntarily embraced a life 
of poverty, at an age when most men are content to 
remain comfortably in the rut of things, now found 
himself in possession of an income that was truly 
colossal; and the friar who, ten years before, had vowed 
perpetual obedience to his superior, was compelled to 
gaze bewildered upon towns and fortified places and 
vassals innumerable that owed him fealty. Moreover, 
he was Chancellor of Castile and his hand was perforce 
on the reins of government. His predecessor, Mendoza, 
had been called the third king of Spain. Ximénez, at 
a later stage in his career, was even more than that. 


One of his first acts as archbishop was a sharp index 
to his future character as ruler; and place-seekers and 
office-hunters made an indelible .note of it. Shortly 
before his death, Cardinal Mendoza had appointed his 
younger brother, adelantado, or governor of Cazorla, a 
position of considerable importance in the realm. The 
new archbishop was solicited by friends of the governor 
and asked to confirm the appointment. The suppliants 
not only pointed out that Ximénez enjoyed a signal 
opportunity for displaying his gratitude to the memory 
of the Cardinal, but also assured him that his aquiescence 
would give great satisfaction to her Majesty. A more 
maladroit approach to Ximénez could not have been 
conceived. No magni nominis umbra was ever going 
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to cloud his judgment. The honours and emoluments 
at the disposal of the church were to go to the deserving, 
and personal considerations, even though a crown should 
enhance them, were to have no weight in the balance 
against worthiness. The petitioners, thus summarily 
dismissed empty-handed, hastened to report the matter 
to the queen. Isabella chuckled with delight. Her 
archbishop was working according to plan. 


But that is not the end of the story. Shortly after. 
wards, in the palace gardens, Ximénez and Mendoza 
suddenly found themselves face to face. The disappointed 
suitor discreetly tried to dodge the imminent encounter; 
but the archbishop called after him and hailed him as 
adelantado of Cazorla. Explanations were instantly 
forthcoming. Ximénez, though he had cut short the 
inopportune representations of Mendoza’s friends, had 
not ceased to give to the question of the appointment 
his calm and unbiased consideration; and, deciding that 
Mendoza was well qualified for the post, eventually 
confirmed him in it. 


In appearance, Ximénez was tall and thin, and gave 
evidences of a robust constitution. His face was long, 
his nose aquiline, his forehead high and smooth. His 
eyes, set deeply in his head, were often dimmed with 
moisture. His two eye-teeth were of abnormal length—a 
peculiarity that gained him the nickname of the 
‘‘ elephant.’’ In short, his facial lineaments were such 
as to correspond with the power and authority he so 
rigidly wielded. Autocracy sat on that faded cheek; 
and that humid eye was never wet with the tears of a 
weakening pity. 

Though the circumstances of his life were now altered 
beyond all recognition, he remained the simple Fran- 
ciscan, and still wore his: old brown habit, which he 
patched and darned with his own hands. (After his 
death, a small box containing needles and thread that 
was found among his possessions was eagerly pounced 
upon as a relic.) Like any humble friar, he travelled 
on foot, whenever he could; and the episcopal mules 
waxed fat in their stalls. Indeed, his love for Madonna 
Poverta almost caused a scandal. The story got as far 
as Rome, and another papal bull arrived to vex him. 
He was solemnly exhorted, under the seal of the 
Fisherman, to conform outwardly to the dignity of his 
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state of life in dress, retinue and everything else relating 
to the promotion of the respect due to his authority: 
One wonders if he permitted himself a tusky, mirthless 
smile, as he reflected that the author of the letter-was 
no other than that Roderigo Borgia, whose early habits 
of luxury he must have observed with extreme distaste, 
during his Roman days. 

He had no hesitation in obeying, however; and, 
fastening upon the word ‘‘ outward,’’ he did indeed 
appear in public clad in purple and fine linen, but the 
same old darned frock was hidden underneath. In fact, 
the ostentation of his apparel once drew down on him 
the condemnation of a zealous, but hardly perspicacious 
Franciscan preacher. Ximénez (probably amused) after- 
wards called his mentor aside and gave him ocular 
demonstration that fine feathers do not necessarily make 
that sort of fine bird. No doubt, there was more than 
one ‘‘ mortified ’’ friar in Toledo that day. So, too, his 
palace was filled with beds fit for princes, while the lord 
of the palace slept on a plank or on the floor. At. table 
he entertained royally, but his own platter never knew 
anything more gluttonous than simple convent fare. 
The pages of his household were of the noblest families 
in the land; he himself was his own valet. 


He said Mass every day and was often present in choir; 
he made frequent retreats; snatched what time he could 
from business and State affairs for study and the reading 
of the bible; took the discipline and practised other 
trenchant austerities—so om so, that Pope Leo X had 
to intervene. In an age when the worldly lives of many 
prelates were a stumbling-block and an offence, Ximénez 
towered up before the admiring and comforted eyes of 
the faithful as an incorruptible man of God. 


Immediately on taking possession of his diocese, he 
flung himself into the task that was nearest to his heart, 
namely, the betterment of the secular and regular clergy. 
There was much to be done. During the previous reigns, 
the cynical laxity of morals prevailing at the court and 
the bad example given by those in high places had 
wrought untold mischief. Moreover, the Mohammedan 
influence had once spread over three-quarters of the 
peninsula; and a creed, whose only boast was that it 
made ‘‘ tryst with the sensualist’’ had lamentably 
undermined Christian morality. To this must be added 
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the presence of many crypto-Jews whom the force 
majeure of State compulsion, rather than any spon. 
taneous conviction, had brought into the ranks of both 
clergy and laity. 


Ximénez began with his own chapter, and proposed 
that they should abandon their fine houses and live in 
community. This did not suit the canons at all, who, 
feeling that the Pope should be appealed to, sent one 
of their own number secretly to Rome. The archbishop, 
getting wind of the affair, hurried a fast-sailing galley 
in his wake, and soon had the emissary in prison, where 
he kept him for several months. The canons wisely 
gave way before this rather high-handed procedure, and 
accepted the archbishop’s explanation that he did not 
mean to coerce, but only to exhort them. If there is 
such a thing as an Anthology of Episcopal Charges, the 
address he delivered to his chapter, three days after his 
solemn entry into his cathedral of Toledo, deserves to 
be included in it. The enactments of his first synod 
were wise and far-seeing. De vita cleri et moribus was 
the title of some of them. The granting of an indulgence 
to all who should assist at catechism has a post- 
Tridentine flavour about it. The use of holy water was 
restored ; the singing of the Salve Regina at evening time 
by the children in their homes was encouraged; litigation 
before the ecclesiastical and civil courts was expedited 
in favour of the poor and needy; registers of births and 
deaths were to be kept in all churches. Finding that 
a number of ecclesiastics claimed exemption from his 
jurisdiction, he obtained from the Pope a bull that gave 
him unlimited power in his diocese, former privileges 
and dignities notwithstanding. 


His attempts to amend the religious orders began with 
the order of which he himself was so distinguished an 
ornament. He naturally favoured the Observantines, 
who were already reaping the fruit of his provincialship, 
and directed his reforming zeal to those among the 
Conventuals whom he considered to have wandered far 
astray from the ideals of their founder. His efforts met 
with frantic opposition; but he had behind him the 
whole-hearted concurrence of the queen, and he pursued 
his purpose unflinchingly. So uncompromising were his 
measures, that a large number of recalcitrant friars left 
their convents and went over to Barbary—to the Moors, 
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but not to martyrdom. But these and many other 
reforms went on all the same, and neither murmuring 
nor opposition could check the fury of that inspired win- 
nowing. His first biographer, a younger contemporary, 
thus sums up the twenty-two years of his episcopacy : 
“ita in omni disciplina et sanctitate diocesim suam 
continebat, ut homines denuo renati viderentur.’’ It is 
no exaggeration to say that, as a reformer, Ximénez stood 
head and shoulders above the prelates of his time. 


The church history of the period is a melancholy tale 
of thwarted good intentions. Even the canons and 
decrees of the Lateran Council (1517) remained some- 
thing like a dead letter. Ximénez was the one of the 
very few bishops who took them seriously; to him they 
were the strong coping-stones of the edifice he was so 
feverishly rearing, and they came to him like a gift 
from heaven. Unlike the Archbishop of Toledo, the 
others were not fortified by the unqualified support of 
the crown. In the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
the Renaissance princes were smacking their lips over 
their first savouring of Realpolitik, and losing their taste 
for the improved morals of their subjects. Queen 
Isabella was the one bright exception. | 


No account of Ximénez would be complete without 
telling briefly the story of the Complutensian Polyglot 
Bible. Those immortal volumes are still to be found 
here and there (Ushaw and Oscott are the enviable 
possessors of them), and in the Vatican Library there 
is @ superb exemplar printed on parchment. Already 
in 1500 the archbishop had commenced the building of 
the new University of Alcalé de Henares, which he 
subsequently endowed lavishly from his own revenues. 
in establishing the chairs, he paid special attention to 
philology, i.e., the Hebrew, Greek and Latin languages; 
and it was to the professors of these subjects that he 
confided the task of preparing the Polyglot. It cost him 
a fortune; but no Maecenas was more liberal than 
Ximénez, when spending his wealth on the promotion 
of sacred learning. Manuscripts had to be bought or 
borrowed; editors and copyists had to be remunerated ; 
printers had to be fetched from Germany; the types had 
to be cut on the spot. This gigantic plan, which was 
the first attempt to give to the learned world a complete 
bible in the original tongues, was wholly that of Ximénez ; 
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and, no sooner had he conceived it, in 1502, than the 
editors set to work. There were nine of them, and they 
were assisted by scholars of the university. It was only 
in 1514 that the first portion of it was issued from the 
press. It is the sixth and last volume in the series, 
and contains the Greek and Vulgate of the New Testa- 
ment, with several dissertations and prologomena, 
ancient and modern, and a Greek lexicon and grammar. 
The printed text, however, bears no witness to the 
laborious collating that produced it. It is devoid of any 
apparatus criticus, and neither the age nor standing of 
the codices consulted is indicated, nor are variant 
readings given. It must be remembered, however, that 
textual criticism was then in its infancy. Even the 
prince of scholars, Erasmus, who hurried the preparation 
of his Greek New Testament, in order to beat Alcala and 
be the first in the field, exhibits the same defects. 


The second volume to appear (Volume V) was a Hebrew 
and Aramaic lexicon and Grammar, etc., and was the 
work of a converted Jew. The other four volumes, 
devoted to the Old Testament, comprise the Hebrew and 
Septuagint (the latter now printed for the first time) 
with Latin translations, as well as the Vulgate. The 
Pentateuch is accompanied by the Aramaic paraphrase 
known as the Targum of Onkelos; this, too, has a 
Latin translation. That these-sumptuous volumes were 
intended not only for the pundit, but also for the learner, 
is quite evident from the employment of divers anno- 
tations and adminicula, the purpose of which is to 
facilitate the student’s acquaintance with the original 
tongues. Where, for instance, a Hebrew word suffers 
a morphological change that is likely to baffle a beginner, 
the root is duly presented to him in the margin. The 
same device is employed for the Targum. In fact, one 
might recommend young Scripture students at Ushaw 
and Oscott to make a more liberal use of their Complu- 
tensian, which, in its concern to render smooth their 
pathway, is almost as generous as the later ingenious 
Samuel Bagster. 


Ximénez spared neither pains nor expense to procure 
manuscripts. Several came from the Vatican Library 
(though apparently Codex B was not among them), and 
the minutes of the library still contain particulars of 
their loan and return. Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici 
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was most prompt in supplying the codices asked for, 
and Ximénez showed his gratitude by dedicating the 
completed work to this illustrious benefactor, who by 
that time had become Pope Leo the Tenth. The dedi- 
cation was not inappropriate. There is a grandeur 
about these stately and scholarly folios that might truly 
be called Medicean. 


The final sheets were struck off on July 10th, 1517. 
The young son of the printer, dressed in his Sunday 
clothes, ran with the precious pages to the residence of 
Ximénez, who, as he took them from him, gave thanks 
to God that he had been allowed to see the end. It was 
the old man’s Nunc dimittis. Four months later he was 
dead. 

While promoting with all his heart and soul the sacred 
sciences, the indefatigable archbishop did not neglect 
the profane. To his Alcala professors he entrusted the 
publication of the complete works of Aristotle. The 
Greek original was to be carefully edited, and provided 
with an ancient Latin version, as well as a modern 
one. The task was proceeded with, buf was cut short 
by the death of the promoter, and the projected volumes 
never saw the light. 

As Chancellor of the Realm, Ximénez gradually found 
himself squeezed into the forefront of public affairs. 
During the lifetime of Isabella, he was content to be the 
faithful minister of her will; after that, he knew himself 
to be the strongest man in the country. Being no 
intriguer, and utterly unselfish, his bold resolute 
character was bound to domineer an aristocracy that 
too easily trimmed its loyalties to suit the wind of the 
moment. When the great queen died in 1504, he was 
nearly seventy. Old man though he was, no paralysis 
agitans could shake the foundations of his inflexible will, 
or weaken his iron grip of things. Indeed, the older 
he grew, the stronger he became, and, on the husks of 
worn-out years, his native genius for statecraft seemed 
to thrive lustily. 

Isabella had bequeathed the throne of Castile to her 
daughter Juana, wife of Philip the Fair, son of that 
Maximilian, whose moon-struck brain had once har- 
boured the ambition of being Pope as well as Emperor. 
Ferdinand, still king of Aragon, was to be regent of 
Castile, until Juana and her consort should arrive to 
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take possession of their sovereignty. Alternatively, if 
Juana should prove to be incapax imperii (her wayward 
disposition had caused her mother considerable anxiety), 
Ferdinand was to administer Castile until the coming 
of age of Charles (afterwards the Emperor Charles V), 
the elder son of Juana and Philip. There was no 
difficulty in putting Juana on one side. Everyone was 
agreed that she was quite crazy. But a powerful faction 
of Castilian nobles, jealous of the Aragonese Ferdinand, 
took up the claims of Juana; and she and her husband 
at their invitation journeyed from the Netherlands to 
Spain. Ferdinand was given notice to quit. The sub- 
sequent intrigues and plots made heavy demands upon 
the tact and diplomacy of Ximénez. As ruler of Castile, 
Philip who, owing to his wife’s mental deficiencies, had 
sole control, was not a success, and Ximénez told him 
so on more than one occasion. In 1506, Philip died in 
the faded flower of his mis-spent youth, leaving behind 
him his weak-minded widow who was queen in her own 
right. His death might have been a _ catastrophe 
involving the country in chaos and bloodshed, had not 
the intrepid chancellor summoned the nobles together 
and formed a provisional regency with himself at the 
‘head. But it was found impossible to work with the 
hysterical and moody queen, who would sign no docu- 
ments, save the salary-sheets of her musicians. Ximénez 
and the regency council had to act without her. The 
archbishop surrounded her with a strong bodyguard, 
and access to her was forbidden to the discontented 


party. Thus public order was maintained, and a crisis 
averted. 


In the mind of Ximénez there was only one man who 
was capable of acting as regent, and that was Juana’s 
father, Ferdinand, who, at the moment, was in Italy, 
hobnobbing with the king of France, and planning the 
future League of Cambrai. Ximénez sent him an urgent 
invitation to return at once, and Ferdinand was back 
in Spain in the July of 1507. From Pope Julius ITI he 
had already obtained the red hat for Ximénez, who, by 
apostolic brief dated May 17th of that year, was created 
Cardinal Priest of the title of Saint Balbina, and was 
thereafter known as the Cardinal of Spain. The red 
biretta Ferdinand brought with him, when he returned. 
On his arrival, he was met by Juana and the new 
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cardinal. The meeting determined the fate of the 
unhappy and incompetent queen, who was quietly 
relegated to strict confinement. Till his death in 1516, 
Ferdinand ruled more autocratically than he had ever 
done in the days of Isabella, and his stern repression 
of the refractory nobles had the approval and assistance 
of the cardinal. 


About this time, Ximénez became Grand Inquisitor 
of Castile and Leon, a position of delicacy and difficulty. 
In reviewing the judgments of the Inquisition, he acted 
firmly and with remarkable penetration of insight. He 
checked certain abuses of which that famous and much 
maligned tribunal had been guilty, through excessive 
zeal or partisan spirit on the part of its officers, and 
quashed some of its decisions. He also came to the 
rescue of certain distinguished scholars who had fallen 
under its ban. His interference caused him to be delated 
to Rome; but the cardinal’s reputation for strict ortho- 
doxy, uprightness and high-mindedness was sufficient 
evidence in his favour, and the Holy See confirmed his 
authority and his executive dealings. Being persuaded 
that the Conversos—the Jewish and Moslem converts— 
who attracted most of the attentions of the Inquisition, 
were often at fault through ignorance, he arranged for 
them a more thorough instruction in Christian doctrine 
and practice. In the larger towns gn chaplains 
were appointed to visit them in their homes, with the 
object of enlightening them as to the sort of conduct 
they should avoid. Traditional customs, however 
innocent, might easily take on the baleful appearance 
of superstition, and even blasphemy. Against such 
things they were to be kindly but firmly warned. 


Perhaps the most amazing of all this versatile states- 
man’s achievements was his expedition to Oran in North 
Africa, with the two-fold object of converting the Moors 
and founding a Spanish empire on the Continent. The 
latter project was feasible enough, and seemed the 
natural sequel to the conquest of Granada. Ferdinand, 
on being assured that the cardinal was going to find all 
expenses out of his own pocket, readily agreed. Ximénez 
himself took charge of the expedition; and after quelling 
a mutiny among his troops (child’s play to him, surely !), 
he set sail with a fleet of galleys and transports, and 
arrived before Oran in May, 1509. When all was ready 
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for the assault upon the fortress, the aged cardinal, 
wearing a sword and preceded by his cross-bearer, rode 
along the ranks and harangued his soldiers in a fiery 
speech. The attack was successful. Oran, battered by 
land and sea, was carried by storm to the cry of Santiago 
y Ximénez, while the leader was on his knees in prayer 
to the God of Battles. Four thousand Moorish corpses 
littered the battlements and streets of the town, and 
hundreds of Christian captives staggered up from their 
dungeons and blinked painfully at what they had never 
thought to see again. After giving solemn thanks for 
his victory, Ximénez remained some days in the con- 
quered territory, converting mosques into churches and 
founding monasteries. But, having good reason to 
suspect that Ferdinand wanted him kept out of Spain, 
he returned to Alcala, where his reception by citizens 
and students was a triumphant ovation. In Africa, his 
name survived as a legend, and for a century and a half 
afterwards the tale was whispered of how a gauni, 
ghostly figure, in huge red hat and brown robe, would 
suddenly appear in the brunt of battle, terrifying the 
Moors and encouraging the Spaniards. 


In 1516. King Ferdinand died. Though he never cared 
very much for Ximénez (that affair of the archbishopric 
of Toledo still rankled), he recognized that the cardinal’s 
strength of will was the only: force that could hold the 
country together. The succession to the throne was not 
absolutely clear-cut. Juana, the daughter of Castile, 
still had her partisans; her younger son was the favourite 
with others; Charles, the elder, had the testament of 
Isabella behind him, but already his Flemish supporters 
were flocking into the kingdom, and their advent was 
looked upon with a jaundiced eye by the proud Castilians. 
The fearless cardinal could be relied on to deal with 
these conflicting elements in his own inimitable fashion. 
Ximénez, then, took his place as supreme governor of 
the kingdom, and for all practical purposes it meant 
the whole of Spain. 


Immediately he was confronted with an awkward 
situation. A short while previously, Charles had sent 
his former tutor to Spain to keep an eye on his interests 
there. This able representative, who was Dean of Saint 
Peter’s Church in Louvain, now presented himself to 
Ximénez, and showed a letter from Charles nominating 
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him, the dean, regent in the event of the death of 
Ferdinand. Those present at the encounter must have 
waited with bated breath for the inevitable explosion. 
The cardinal had the habit of tearing up letters that did 
not suit him, no matter whose signature was at the foot 
of them. However, nothing violent happened. The dean 
was that very distinguished and high-minded man who 
afterwards became Pope Adrian VI, and Ximéaez well 
knew that between them there must be no quarrel. The 
lawyers, hurriedly consulted, decided in favour of the 
cardinal, who at once admitted his ‘‘ rival ’’ to a share 
in the regency. But it was a very minor share. Mean- 
while, Charles, being informed by the cardinal of the 
state of affairs, wrote to him and confirmed him in the 
regency. It was a rare stroke of diplomacy. Charles 
had been hailed by the Pope and the Emperor as king 
of Spain, and he was anxious to have the title recognized 
by the constitution. Strictly speaking, he was only 
prince regent as long as his mother was alive, and many 
of the most influential of his new subjects looked askance 
at what they regarded as an exorbitant claim. Charles 
trusted that Ximénez would carry the matter through 
for him, which he did with his accustomed vigour 
and thoroughness, though not without considerable 
reluctance. 


Ximénez exercised the office of regent for nearly two 
years. During that time he transferred the seat of 
government to Madrid, where it has remained ever since. 
In order to counteract the power of the nobility, he 
compelled the towns to raise their own militia. The 
measure sounds democratic enough; but the success of 
it only prepared the way for the royal absolutism of 
the following century. He placed the national finances 
on a sound footing, his militia helping him. Arsenals 
were established in the southern seaports as a protection 
against Moorish raids. He did his utmost to prevent 
the importation of negro slaves into the new American 
colonies. In short, the rule of this dauntless octogenarian 
was surprisingly vigorous. 

Nevertheless, he met with opposition, chiefly on 
account of the arrogant behaviour of the Flemish 
adherents of the master whom he so diligently served. 
Realizing that nothing but the presence of Charles 
himself would satisfy the malcontents, he at last pre- 
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vailed upon the young heir to the throne to come to 
Spain, where he landed in September, 1517. Charles 
was kindly disposed to the cardinal, but Flemish 
influence ultimately soured him towards the man who 
had done so much to prepare the way for him. He 
wrote to Ximénez, relieving him of his office. Adrian, 
who at the instance of Ximénez had been made Bishop 
of Tortosa, persuaded the ungrateful monarch not to 
dispatch the letter; for the cardinal was dying. In spite 
of his broken health, the aged regent had made ‘the 
journey to Valladolid to pay his respects to his sovereign. 
But death intervened. He died the death of the just 
on November 8th, 1517, in his eighty-second year. Nine 
days before the last summons came to him, an 
Augustinian priest, in a small German town, walked 
up to a church door and nailed thereon a sheet of theses 
against the doctrine of Indulgences. No one knew, least 
of all the dying Cardinal of Spain, that those hammer 
blows would shake the world. That the Reformation 
was barred out of Spain was due largely to Dofia Isabel, 
who forged the key, and to Cardinal Ximénez de Cisneros, 
who helped to turn it in the lock. 


The Spaniards have made more than one attempt to 
get Ximénez canonized, but without success. They siill 
revere him as one of their greatest men. No other of 
their countrymen ever atiained to such a many-peaked 
eminence. He was unique. 





MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN THE BIBLE 
By THE Rev. F. J. Smits, S.J. 
T: reader of the Bible is like a traveller in 


a strange land, surrounded by unfamiliar sights 

and sounds. It is true that Biblical expressions 

and turns of phrase have, during the Christian 
centuries, woven themselves into the texture of every 
European language, and thus familiarize him with much 
of what he reads, yet it is probable that many Biblical 
metaphors will remain unintelligible to him, many Bib- 
lical pictures will excite in him no smile of recognition, 
because he is ignorant of the customs to which they refer, 
or which they depict. 


Such a picture is presented to us in the parable of 
the Ten Virgins. We are familiar enough with the 
story, but it corresponds to nothing in our own experience. 
We hear of the ten going out with their lamps, some 
provided with oil and others not, but nothing in our 
experience of weddings can tell us why they should do 
so, or why a bridegroom should arrive at midnight. A 
study of some of the customs referred to in this parable 
will not only give us a better understanding of the 
parable itself and of other passages in the Bible in which 
marriage is referred to, but it will, in addition, fill in 
more details to our mental picture of the people among 
whom Our Lord spent His life and did His work. 


A start in our researches into these customs may be 
made by quoting a description given by Father Power, 
8.J., Professor at the Pontifical Biblical Institute in 
Rome, of a Greek Orthodox marriage which took place 
in Jerusalem not many years ago, from which we may 
gather a general idea of what my ee in such wedding 
‘usages as are touched on in the parable of the Ten 
Virgins : 


At about nine o’clock in the evening a messenger armed 
with a torch conducts the guests to the house of the bride 
where light refreshments are served, and the time is spent 


1 Matt. xiii. 
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until the bridegroom arrives in conversation and various 
amusements. The bridegroom, who is expected about ten 
o’clock, delays his arrival, so that some of the guests grow 
sleepy. He sends a messenger to ask if the bride is ready, 
then another bidding her: ‘‘ Be ready,’ and finally a third; 
close upon whose heels he himself follows with his escort. 
With him also come the maidens, carrying torches, who have 
been sent out by the bride to meet him. Then, without 
delay, bridegroom and bride with the whole escort of both 
set out in solemn procession for the house of the bridegroom. 
The exultant cries of the women, mingled with the liturgical 
hymns of the priests, . . . disturb the quiet of the night. 
About one o’clock in the morning they arrive at the bride- 
groom’s house, where, after the ecclesiastical ceremonies have 
been gone through, the nuptial banquet takes place.? 


Even the most cursory examination of this description 
would show how completely it accounts for all the details 
in the parable of the Ten Virgins. Among other things 
mention is made in it of the two main features of Jewish 
wedding ceremonies, the procession and the banquet, 
with each of which we will now deal in turn. 

Of a marriage procession a scriptural example is found 
in 2 Mach. ix. 37-41. John, the brother of the Machabees 


Jonathan and Simon, had been slain by the children of 
Jambri. 


After this it was told Jonathan and Simon, his brother, 
that the children of Jambri made a great marriage, and were 
bringing the bride out of Madaba ... with great pomp. 
And they remembered the blood of John their brother: and 
they went up and hid themselves under the covert of the 
mountain. And they lifted up their eyes and saw: and 
behold a tumult, and great preparation, and the bridegroom 
came forth, and his friends, and his brethren to meet them 
with timbrels and musical instruments and many weapons. 
And they rose up against them from the place where i“ 
lay in ambush, and slew them, and there fell many wound 
and the rest fled into the mountains, and they took all their 
spoils: And the marriage was turned into mourning, and 
the noise of their musical instruments into lamentation. 


The contrast here made between marriage and mourn- 
ing was proverbial and gives point to Our Lord’s reply 
to the disciples of St. John the Baptist when they asked 
why His disciples did not fast? He replied: ‘‘ Can the 
children of the bridegroom mourn, as long as _ the 
bridegroom is with them?’’ In their extremely useful 





* Verbum Domini, 1923, pp. 61 sq. 
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Kommentar zum neuen Testament aus Talmud und 
Midrasch® Strack and Billerbeck, touching on this 
passage, give many details of marriage customs too 
valuable to be omitted here. It was the duty of the 
friends and guests, known as the children of the bride- 
groom, as of the thirty companions given to Samson 
by the fellow townsfolk of his wife to be,* to do all in 
their power to entertain the bridal pair during the 
wedding festivities, and for this reason they were freed 
from some religious obligations of a serious nature, such 
as the recital of certain prayers. The entertainment 
began when the bride was brought from her parents’ 
house. After she had been assisted by her female friends 
and relatives in decking herself out with all her bridal 
finery, she waited for the bridegroom to fetch her home. 
As soon as he and his friends appeared, the procession 
moved off with music of flutes, harps or zithers and 
beating of drums. As the bride departed, her father 
would probably pronounce a blessing over her, perhaps 
in words like those of Laban as he bade ferowell to his 
sister Rebecca, when she departed with the servant of 
Abraham, on her way to marry Abraham’s son Isaac: 


So they sent her away, and her nurse, and Abraham’s 
servant and his company : Wishing prosperity to their sister 
and saying: ‘‘ Thou art our sister, mayest thou increase 
to thousands of thousands and may thy seed possess the 
gates of their enemies.’” 


Or may be the farewell would be like that spoken to 
the newly-married Sara, when she left home with her 
husband, young Tobias : 


And the parents, taking their daughter kissed her, and 
let her go admonishing her to honour her father and mother- 
in-law, to love her husband, to take care of the family, to 
govern the house and to behave herself irreprehensibly.® 


In the procession the bride and bridegroom wore 
wreathes of roses or myrtle or, in later times, in mourning 


_*Vol. I, p. 504.sqq. This passage is drawn upon considerably 
in the course of what follows. 


* Judges xiv. 11. 
* Genesis xxiv. 60. 
“Tob. x. 13. 
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for the destruction of Jerusalem, of reeds or Sedge, 
Compare Isaias lxi. 10 where salvation is compared to 
the wedding garments: ‘‘ With a robe of justice he hath 
covered me, as a bridegroom decked with a crown, and 
as a bride adorned with her jewels.”’ 

If the bride was a virgin, she was borne in a litter, 
in which she sat with her hair hanging loose over her 
shoulders, so that all could admire her beauty. Round 
the litter walked the bridegroom and his friends, unless 
he himself was also carried in a litter, as seems 
occasionally to have happened. The inhabitants of the 
place rushed out in crowds to honour the betrothed 
couple, and even old folk followed the wedding drum, 
for, according to the teachers of the Law, it counted 
as a very meritorious act to escort a bride. The very 
Rabbis interrupted the study of the Law in order, with 
their pupils, to render this loving service. 


Costly spikenards diffused sweet scents among the 
joyful throng, while wine and oil were poured out upon 
the ground in homage to the bridal pair. 

Joyful wedding songs went up from the procession, 
and praise of the bride’s beauty did not fail, even when 
the beauty itself was lacking. On this point a typical 
dispute arose between the two rival schools of Rabbinic 
casuists. The school of Hillel said that when danci 
before the bride one should call out to her: ‘‘ Grace 
and beautiful bride!’’ But the severer school of 
Schammai said: ‘‘ If she is lame and blind, can one 
say to her: ‘ Graceful and beautiful bride ’? for the Law 
says: ‘ From a lying word keep thyself far.’ ”’ 


These praises of the bride’s beauty were spoken by 
a buffoon whose duty it was to keep the crowd in a good 
humour, and as Father Power suggests, by his own 
absurd antics to heighten by contrast the bride's 
appearance of stately dignity. He went backwards 
before the bride’s litter, half naked, sometimes dancing, 
sometimes clashing cymbals, sometimes waving a sword 
or a spray of myrtle. The part of buffoon was played 
occasionally by the master of ceremonies, who was 
known as the friend of the bridegroom, and at times 
even by rabbis as, for example, by Rabbi Samuel ben 
Isaac who, about the year a.p. 300, distinguished himself 
while dancing before the bride, by juggling with three 
myrtle wands which he threw into the air and caught. 
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That such grave and serious persons should thus con- 
descend will surprise us less, if we recall how David 
acted when the Ark of the Covenant was brought from 
Cariathiarim. 


And David danced with all his might before the Lord: 
and David was girded with a linen ephod. And David and 
all the house of Israel brought the ark of the covenant of 
the Lord with joyful shouting and with sound of trumpet. 
And when the ark of the Lord was come into the city of 
David, Michol, the daughter of Saul, looking out through 
a window, saw King David leaping and dancing before the 

' Lord: and she despised him in her heart . . . and Michol 
the daughter of Saul coming out to meet David, said: How 
glorious was the King of israel to-day uncovering himself 
before the handmaids of his servants, and was naked, as 
if one of the buffoons should be naked. And David said 
to Michol: Before the Lord, who chose me rather than thy 
father, and than all his house, and commanded me to be 
ruler over the people of the Lord in Israel, I will both 
play and make myself meaner than I have done: and I will 
be little in my own eyes: and with the handmaids of whom 
thou speakest, I shall appear more glorious.’ 


As Father Power remarks: ‘‘ There is no need to point 
out how the humiliation of David before the Lord, and 
the humiliation of the friend of the bridegroom before 


the bride, throw light upon each other, and reveal to 
us the humility of the Eastern mind, so far removed 
from the Greek, and so much more fitted to understand 
and to venerate the Divine Majesty.’’* 


The arrival of the bridal procession at the house of 
the bridegroom would be followed almost immediately 
by the wedding banquet, to a description of which we 
now turn. It was, like nearly all the festive meals 
mentioned in the New Testament, a supper; for in the 
East, the chief meal is taken in the evening, and scarcely 
anything is eaten before midday. In the book of 
Ecclesiastes we read: ‘‘ Woe to thee, O Land, when thy 
King is a child, and when the princes eat in the 
morning.’’ In fact, the warmth of the climate made 
the abstemiousness of the Jews easy and healthy. 


The wedding supper, like all Jewish meals, would be 
accompanied by blessings in accordance with the recom- 


”2 Kings vi. 14-22. 
*Verbum Domini, 1923, p. 60. 
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mendations found in the book of Deuteronomy, which 
was followed by Our Lord on several occasions mentioned 
in the New Testament when He broke bread. They 
blessings varied, according to the rabbinical prescriptions 
being longer on the Sabbath, on vigils of feasts, and a 
the Paschal Supper; and at the wedding banquet th 
blessing pronounced for the bridegroom and bride ove 
a cup of wine pointed to the special significance of the 
meal. Rabbi Jehuda, who died a.p. 299, give a formuh 
for this blessing from which some words may be quoted: 


Praised be Thou, Yahweh, Who rejoiceth in Zion. Mak 
to rejoice with great joy, this beloved pair, as Thou dids 
of old in the Garden of Eden make Thy images (Adam ani 
Eve) rejoice. Praised be Thou, Yahweh, Who makes 
bridegroom and bride rejoice, etc. 


This blessing was pronounced in the presence of ten 


persons on each of the seven days of the wedding 
festivities. 


The jubilation of the marriage procession was not 
diminished at the wedding table. Here the bridegroom 
took the first place with the bride by his side. Songs 
were sung and tales told and no doubt, too, riddles were 
proposed for solution, like that which Samson asked at 
his wedding feast. The enjoyment, in which rabbis took 
their share, led at times to excesses of various kinds 
which the rabbis endeavoured to moderate. We read 
of two of them who smashed a valuable glass vessel 
before the eyes of the guests in order to bring them to 
@ more serious state of mind, and it is related of another 
that for the same purpose, when asked to sing, he started 
a death lament, ‘‘ Woe to us that we must die, Woe t 
us that we must die.”’ 


A word may here be said on the food that was provided 
at the feast. As the ordinary fare of the poor we find 
mention in the New Testament of bread, fish (dry 0 
fresh) and eggs; while St. John the Baptist, it will be 
remembered, lived on locusts and wild honey. But, a 
a wedding feast, where no expense which the meals 
of the family permitted would be spared, even poorel 
people would eat meat. At the marriage of the King’ 
son, described in Matthew xxii., beeves and fatlings were 
slain, and guests were brought in from the highways 
and byways to share in the good cheer; and though, 
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among the poor, things could not be done on so lavish 
a scale, yet the spirit of universal hospitality was the 
same. A modern traveller in Palestine describes a 
wedding feast which probably approximates in its details 
to what would have happened in the poorer families at 
the time of Our Lord : 


After the reception, etc., a huge platter, six feet .in 
diameter, made of tinned copper, was brought in, on which 
was piled a mountain of boiled crushed wheat mingled with 
morsels of boiled meat. When this had been set in place, 
a dish of melted, clarified butter was poured over the wheat 
until it was quite saturated. Loaves of bread in the form 
of cakes were placed by the side of the platter, and the 
guests, rolling up their sleeves, proceeded to help themselves 
with their fingers, and consumed the provisions, as is usual, 
ir silence. Water and soap were then passed around to 
the guests who washed off the remains of their greasy meal, 
after which coffee and pipes were served.” 


Forks were unknown among the Jews, and it can be 
imagined that the ritual washings, prescribed by the 
teachers of the Law, were no mere empty form,. when 
dishes such as that just described were served. Still, 
it must not be supposed that a Jewish meal was a hasty 
scramble, in which each sought to satisfy himself at the 
expense of his neighbours. In the book of Ecclesiasticus. 
there are some precepts concerning table manners, among 
which we find the recommendation cited by Our Lord : 
‘Eat, as it becomes a man, those things that are set 
before you ’’;" and, as we are told by a modern writer 
on Egypt, this recommendation is still observed among 
Eastern peoples. 


Everyone serves himself with his fingers and takes from 
the common dish the piece which he carries to his mouth. 
However, everything is done with a certain decency. People 
take only what is before them without ever attacking that 
part of the dish which faces their neighbour.” 


*One who has spent some time in India tells me, that it is 
not uncommon for people there to be in debt for the rest of 
their lives on account of the expenses of their wedding feast, 
and often enough the debt is passed on at death to their children. 

” Pal. Expl. Fund. Quart. St., 1888, p. 204, quoted in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. III, p. 272, note. 

1 xxxi. 16. 


“Jullien, L’Egypte, p. 273, in Vigouroux Dict. Bible, V, 
col. 1048. 
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In well-to-do families, at the time of Our Lord, the 
guests would recline at table after the Roman fashion, 
but in poorer houses, the older Jewish custom of sitti 
would be retained owing to lack of furniture. The 
places at table would be assigned by the so-called friend 
of the bridegroom, the architriclinus or chief steward 
of the marriage feast at Cana. This official, to whom 
St. John the Baptist compares himself, had to make all 
necessary arrangements, and acted as general master of 
ceremonies. In the book of Ecclesiasticus he is warned 
to perform his duties with care but not officiously : 


If thou be made the master (of a feast) lift not be 
up, but be among them as one of the rest; take dili 
care for them and so sit down. And when thou hast & 
all thy office, take thy place, that thou mayest be merry 


with them and receive a crown for the well ordering of 
the feast.“ 


With this our task may be brought to a close. Its 
aim has been simply to collect from various sources some 
of those homely details which help to make an ancient 
people live again in our imagination. If it has done 
something to render more familiar the background in 
the picture of Our Lord, it has achieved its purpose. 


3 xxxii. 1. In the Septuagint, xxxv. 1. 





THE CHURCH BELL IN CATHOLIC 
ENGLAND 
By THE Rev. O. M. Bussy. 


HE Book of Exodus tells us of little golden bells 
that adorned the vestments of the High-Priest, 
the Prophet Zacharias of bells that ornamented 
the harness of horses. Similar uses are men- 

tioned by profane authors of early date. But only in 
- Christian times has the bell come into popular and wide- 
spread use. It owes its growth both in size and in purpose 
to the Church. Its history is the history of the Church, 
and it has shared her fortunes. Wherever the Church has 
flourished, so has the church bell; wherever the Church 
has for a time suffered an eclipse, as, for instance, in 
bell-loving England, so too has the church bell. 


It is not here proposed to enter into any detailed 
history of the church bell. This would be impossible 
in the space at our disposal. All that is aimed at is a 


brief illustration of the part that it played in the life of 
Catholic England. 


A few lines of Latin verse, probably the composition 
of some medieval monk, sum up for us what were popu- 
larly considered to be the main purposes for which the 
church-bell was intended :— 


En ego campana, nunquam denuncio vana, 

Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum, 
Defunctos plango, vivos voco, fulmina frango. 

Vox mea vox vitae, voco vos, ad sacra venite. 
Sanctos collaudo, tonitrua fugo, funera claudo, 
Funera plango, fulgura frango, Sabbatha pango. 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos. 


These lines I loosely translate :— 


I am a bell. See how I never sound in vain. I praise 
the True God, I call to the people, I summon the clergy. 
I mourn the dead, I warn the living, I scatter the chunder. 
My voice is the voice of life, and to the Table of Life I 
bid you approach. The Saints I honour, the evil spirits 
I dispel, the grave I close, the dead I lament, the storm I 
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shatter, the Sabbath I hail, the laggard I rouse, the winds 
I disperse, the angered I calm. 





So well known and so universally popular were these 
lines that, were they lost, one might yet reconstruct them 
from the fragments appearing as inscriptions upon bells 
throughout Europe. As we shall see, other uses were not 
infrequently found for the church bell; but they were 
usually of a more secular nature, either taking their 
origin from the corruption of some ecclesiastical custom, 
or else springing from the spirit of an age that sought in 
matters spiritual inspiration for the temporal. 


Like everything else introduced into the structure or 
furniture of a church, the church bell was primarily 
intended to be useful; and its fundamental purpose was 
to summon men to prayer. But in as much as its tune- 
ful note not only fulfilled this purpose but fulfilled it 
beautifully it was also looked upon as a not altogether 
unworthy medium of praise and worship. Hence to the 
medizval mind it seemed quite appropriate to dedicate 
the church bell to some Saint, to our Lady or even to the 
Deity Himself, and to make it speak its word of praise 
or petition through the inscription that it bore. And so 
we find examples such as the following that appears on 
several bells: ‘‘ I.H.S. Nazarenus Rex Judaeorum Filii 
Dei, Miserere Mei.’’ 


The tenor bell of Lincoln Cathedral, popularly known 
as ‘‘ Great Tom,’’ though recast in 1835, retains its 
former inscription beginning :— 


‘Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et Filio Procedens 
Suaviter sonans ad Salutem.”’ 


In Devonshire we find several times repeated the 
inscription :— 


‘‘ Est Mihi collatum, I.H.S. istud Nomen Amatum.” 
An ancient bell at Bakewell in Derbyshire prays :— 
‘“‘ Trinitate sacra fiat haec campana beata.”’ 

In another case we find a curious theological error :— — 
‘* Sancta Trinitas ora pro nobis.”’ 

At Swyncombe near Henley a bell bears the words :— 

‘* Hujus campanae nomen est Jesu speciale.”’ 
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More frequently do we find the Saints invoked or 
adopted as patrons. And in a land that can claim the 
proud name of “‘ Our Lady’s Dowry ”’ it is scarcely sur- 
prising to find that the name of God’s holy Mother is 
most commonly invoked. There are said to be no less 
than seventy different dedications to our Lady appear- 
ing on bells in this country. Space forbids the quotation 
of more than a very few of the invocations of this chiming 
litany; but these few will be sufficient to show that the 
church bell was by no means exempt from re-echoing the 
praises of men for her whom Chaucer names “ Our blis- 
ful lady, Cristes moder dere.”’ 

‘“ Ave Maria,’’ ‘“ Virgo Virginum,’’ ‘‘ Celi Regina,”’ 
“Stella Maria Maris’’ frequently recur, as also the 
Angelic Salutation in full, ‘‘ Ave Maria gratia plena, 
Dominus tecum.’’ At Dyrham, Gloucester, we find the 
prayer ‘‘ Serva Campanam Sancta Maria Sanam ’’; at 
Sedbergh in Yorkshire, ‘‘ Concipiens Christum Virgo ”’; 
at Theddlethorpe St. Helen in Lincolnshire, ‘‘ Virgo 
Coronata duc nos ad Regna Beata’’; at Conington in 
Cambridgeshire, ‘‘ Assumpta est Maria in Celum, 
Gaudent Angeli, Laudantes Benedicunt Dominum.”’ 
This is one of the longest of such inscriptions. Among 
the shortest and perhaps the simplest is the sevenfold 
repetition of the initial M., which appeared on a bell at 
Market Stainton in Lincolnshire. For which of several 
probable reasons the number seven was chosen it is diffi- 
cult to say. Possibly to bear testimony to the close rela- 
tionship of the Mother of Divine Grace to the Seven 
Sacraments, or else to remind us of her place in the 
Liturgical Hours which, of course, are seven in number, 
if Matins and Lauds are regarded as one. But perhaps 
the most probable explanation is that they were intended 
to represent the Seven Sorrows of Our Lady, the devotion 
to which was both ancient and popular. 


A list of all the Saints to whom church bells in this 
land were dedicated would be very lengthy but would 
show them to be representative of every age, country 
and virtue. Some, however, seem to have been much 
more popular names than others. Gabriel and Anne 
undoubtedly hold the foremost place. This cannot 
surprise us since these two saints were so closely con- 
nected with the Maiden of Nazareth; but it seemed to 
our forefathers only the more fitting when, in the first half 
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of the fourteenth century, the pious practice took root 
in the land of tolling morning and evening the ‘‘ Ave” 
bell, at the sound of which all were expected to recite 
five ‘‘ Aves ’’ in honour of Our Lady for the good estate 
of the living and the eternal rest of the dead. That 
the number of ‘‘ Aves’ to be said should be five was 
probably due to the great devotion existing at that time 
for the ‘‘ Five Joys of the Blessed Virgin,’’ namely, the 
Conception of Our Lord, the Nativity, the Resurrection, 
the Ascension and the Assumption of Our Lady. 

SS. Andrew, James and Paul seem to be the most 
infrequently honoured. St. Peter and the other Apostles, 
St. Michael, St. Nicholas were all favourites. But after 
the many national Saints the most popular, as we might 
expect, were those whose influence was most felt or 
whose reputation was most widespread; for instance, 
St. Gregory, St. Leo, St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. 
Vincent, St. Benedict, St. Barbara and St. Anthony. 

Of the many inscriptions that honour these names we 
will quote two, because they also illustrate the solicitude 
always keenly felt and sometimes expressed for the care 
and safety of the bell itself. One of these appears on 
a bell at Trent in Somerset : 


‘“* Augustine, tuam campanam protege sanam.”’ 
The other at Winthorpe in -Lincolnshire : 
‘* Antonius Monet ut Campana Bene Sonet.”’ 


St.- Catherine and St. Margaret of Scotland were 
especial favourites. The latter had a widespread cult 
in this island both on account of her sanctity and by 
reason of her extensive and devoted patronage of the 
fine arts in all matters liturgical. St. Catherine was 
the patron of young girls and her feast-day was made 
the occasion for great celebrations which, in spite of the 
time of the year (November), often took the form of 
outdoor processions. This fact may, in some measure, 
account for her popularity as a patroness of church bells. 
But probably the instrument of her martyrdom provided 
a further reason when the wheel became a normal part 
of the apparatus by means of which a bell was rung and 
which also increased the dangers of ill-usage. 


The Rose that we find often coupled with the name 
of St. Catherine apparently has no such relationship to 
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the church bell. It was quite commonly adopted as an 
emblem of purity and virginity, and as such was 
frequently, especially in Wales, to be found upon the 
tombs and gravestones of maidens. This may explain 
the otherwise rather mystifying reference in the following 
inscription :— 


‘“* Sum Rosa pulsata mundi Caterina vocata.”’ 


It was not merely in its inscription, however, that 
these men of Faith intended that the church bell should 
do honour to God and His Saints. Day by day, as the 
time approached for the celebration of Mass or the 
chanting of the Canonical Hours, the bell would summon 
' men to church to endorse its tuneful but empty tones 

with voice and heart raised in prayer and supplication. 
There, within God’s house the little ‘‘ Sacring Bell,’’ 
suspended usually on the rood-screen, would warn them 
of the moment of consecration, while without in the 
bell-cote over the Chancel arch the ‘‘ Sanctus Bell ”’ 
would send its warning over field and hamlet, urging 
those who stood without to enter and kneel and those 
whom other cares detained to join their hearts with 
those of their more fortunate brethren in offering the 
holy and august Sacrifice. On the greater feasts of the 
year’s cycle as well as on days of local festivity ionger 
and more joyful peals would ring out to gladden men’s . 
hearts and summon them to Mass. And almost every 
season and every locality could claim its own peculiar 
customs and privileges that had a reason and purpose 
only too often lost to memory in an age when religion 
is for so many a matter of little or no interest. If during 
the weeks preceding Christmas we observe that the 
church bells of our non-Catholic brethren are to be heard 
more frequently and we ask the reason why, we are 
most probably told that it is practice for the approaching 
feast. But when, to quote but one instance out of many, 
at Claxby in Lincolnshire we find that an extra peal 
is rung once in the first week, twice in the second and 
so on through the four weeks of Advent can we dismiss 
the matter merely as practice? Do not those bells ring 
into our ears the spirit that the Church would instil into 
our hearts during that Holy Season, and which she puts 
before us on the First Sunday of Advent in the words 
of St. Paul: ‘‘ Brethren, now is the hour for us to arise 
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from sleep’’? Again, on the Feast of St. Thomas the: 
Apostle the ringing of the bells is the only relic of an 
ancient custom, called ‘‘ Gooding ’’ or ‘‘ Thomasing,”’ 
of summoning the poor and distributing among them 
food and clothing against the coming season of Festivity. 
So, too, in no few churches every Sunday morning a 
peal is rung at eight o’clock, and sometimes again at 
nine, even though the first or only service does not 
commence until an hour or two later. This is the only 
surviving remnant of that beautiful Catholic custom of 
assisting at Matins and Lauds and then Prime and Terce 


(or ‘‘ Undern,’’ as it was then called) before the Sunday 
Mass. 


It would be a pleasant task to go through the Church’s 
year and see how many beautiful customs the bell-ringer 
in the discharge of his office was privileged in those 
ages of Faith to carry out; to watch him toll the Devil’s 
knell on Christmas Eve as a reminder to mankind that, 
by the advent of the Messiah, the prophecy was fulfilled 
concerning Our Lady: ‘‘ She shall crush thy head and 
thou shalt lie in wait for her heel’’ (Gen. iii. 15); to 
hear him ring a ‘‘ muffled peal’’ before midnight and 
forsake it for resounding chimes as the hour of twelve 
was reached; to hear him repeat his ‘‘ muffled peal ”’ 
out of sympathy for those sorrowing mothers on the Feast 
of the Holy Innocents (or ‘‘ Childermas ”’ as it was then 
called), and again as he parted with the dying year on 
New Year’s Eve; to re-echo in our hearts the joyful 
Alleluias with which his peal resounds on the Midnight 
of Easter reminding us of those far-off days when the 
present Holy Saturday service commenced at that hour. 
But of such detail space will not permit. But perhaps 
it will not be out of place here to say a word about a 
few of the more curious survivals that take their origin 
from these Catholic days, growing out of the religion 
that was so closely bound up with the daily life of the 
people. 


The ‘‘ Pancake-Bell ’’—at Daventry called the ‘ Pan- 
burn Bell’’ and at Maidstone the ‘‘ Fritter Bell ’’—is 
often still rung each year on Shrove Tuesday at eleven 
or twelve o’clock as a signal for the commencement of 
the Carnival revels. Needless to say, even for this 
purpose it has ceased to have any very practical value 
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in these busy days. But the original purpose of this 
bell was to summon folk to church where the priest was 
waiting to “‘shrive’’ them in preparation for the 
Penitential Season of Lent. 


The “‘ Pudding-Bell,’’ tolled at the end of the Sunday 
Mass, has a less certain origin. It has been so nick- 
named from the fact that it served as a warning to the 
housewife that the men-folk would soon be home from 
church and ready for their Sunday dinner. It has also 
been called the ‘‘ Leaving-Off Bell.’’ Both these names 
are probably of late origin. It has been suggested that 
this bell was really the Midday Angelus. But the 
Angelus as such was not infroduced into England until 
the sixteenth century; and its immediate antecedent, the 
“Ave Bell ’’ was rung only at morning and evening 
and not at midday. More probable is the opinion that 
this bell was rung after the Mass on Sunday as a signal 
to the parish that there would be an evening service. 
Against this, we find in the Constitutions of the 
Monastery of Sion, Isleworth, the following clause :— 


cer 
~ 


At the end of Our Lady Mass, after the Benediction is 
said, the lay-brother shall toll the Ave Bell nine strokes at 
three times, keeping the space of one Pater and Ave between 
each three tollings; and after this he that kept the Lady 
Mass shall quench the tapers there and make up the Altar. 


d 
d 
10 
d 
e 


—_ 


—__ 
ot 


Perhaps herein is contained the key to the solution. 
of the difficulty: after the Blessing of the Master men 
were urged briefly to beg the Intercession of their Mother. 


What seems to have been an unique custom prevailed 
at Barwell in Leicestershire: a wedding peal was rung 
as the remains of a spinster were borne to the grave. 
To modern ears this may sound somewhat whimsical if 
not cynical. But the reverence with which the Church 
has always regarded virginity places it in its true light. 


As we have said, where the Church has for a time 
suffered an eclipse, so too has the church bell. Conse- 
quently we cannot be surprised if, as the ‘‘ Reformed ”’ 
religion begins to obtain a hold upon the land, the “‘ Ave 
Bell ’? becomes the ‘‘ Getting-up Bell,’”’ the ‘‘ Gleaning 
Bell’ that was rung by Blessed Charity ceased to be 
heard and the ‘‘ Harvest’’ and ‘‘ Seed-sowing ”’ bells 
received places of honour. If, moreover, modern ignor- 
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ance is only too ready to misinterpret and brand as 
superstition the Faith that urged our forefathers to seek 
in their church bells tongues with which to crave the 
protection of Heaven in storm and tempest, we might, 
if we thought such things worthy of serious consider- 
ation, ask them why St. James and St. Hugh are so 
singularly honoured on their feast-days by the pealing 
of bells. It is not, as one might suppose, in any way 
due to the fame in bygone days of Compostella and its 
Apostle or the popularity of bells in the English home 
of St. Hugh of Lincoln. The bells are still heard on 
those days for no more noble or exalted reason than that 
the feast-day of St. James happens to be the day (July 
25th) upon which the Armada was defeated, and that 
of St. Hugh (November 17th) the Anniversary of the 
Accession to the Throne of ‘‘ Good Queen Bess.”’ 


This eclipse of the church bell in its relation to the 
faith of the people can be said to have been complete 
when it became possible in the early seventeenth century 
for one Tobie Norris, a bell-founder of Stamford, either 
out of zeal for the new religion, or merely to curry 
favour with his ‘‘ reformed ”’ clients, not infrequently 
to make himself responsible for the following monstrosity: 


‘“Non sono animabus mortuorum sed auribus 
viventium.’’ 


A generation before would have seen this man 
arraigned as a heretic, for, after the joyful peals that 
ushered in the greater feasts, no use of the church bell 
was deemed more sacred than that which sped the soul 
on its last journey and begged the supplications of its 
fellows after its departure. ‘‘ Sabbata pango, Funera 
plango ’’ proclaims the tenor bell at Wilesford in Wilt- 
shire; ‘‘ Sacra clango, Gaudia pango, Funera plango,”’ 
another tells us at Darley Dale in Derbyshire; and to 
quote but two of many such inscriptions, at Bolton-in- 
Craven, Yorkshire, there are two bells of which one bears 
the words: ‘‘ Sic Johis ora pro aiabus Johis Pudsey 
Militis et Mariae consorte sue,’’ the other: ‘‘ Sa Paule 
ora pro aiabus Henrici Pudsey et Margarete consorte 
sue.”’ 


As far back as the days of Venerable Bede we may 
find record of what later on came to be called the 
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‘* Passing Bell ’’ or ‘‘ Soul Bell ’’; and so inviolable was 
this custom considered to be that, no matter at what hour 
of day or night the sexton might be called upon to fulfil 
this doleful task, he was in duty bound to comply, albeit 
his fee was doubled for any disturbance of his night’s 
repose. 


When the soul had “‘ winged its flight ’’ there followed 
the ‘‘ Death Knell ”’ or ‘‘ Death Bell ”’ as it was some- 
times called. Custom, however, seems now to have 
varied in the time appointed for this. In some counties 
the bell is tolled immediately after the corpse has been 
laid out; hence the name ‘‘ Winding Bell ’’; in Hertford- 
shire only twelve hours after death; in other places 
(possibly for fear of extra sexton’s fees) it is never tolled 
during the night hours. If there is to be an inquest, 
the verdict is awaited. How far these customs date 
back, or in what measure they may have been framed 
with the intention of dissociating the ancient custom 
from anything like prayers for the dead, is difficult to say. 


In addition, moreover, to this petition for the suppli- 
cations of those left behind, an endeavour was also made 
to acquaint them of the identity of the deceased. For 
instance, three strokes of the bells would frequently 
indicate a man, two a woman, and one a child. At 
Marsham in Norfolk at one time there hung in the belfry 
some directions for ‘‘ Knocks for the Dead.’’ These 
Stipulated three for a girl, four for a boy, six for a - 
spinster, seven for a matron, eight for a bachelor and 
nine for a married man. Since these strokes of the bell 
came to be called ‘‘ Tellers,’’ it has been suggested that 
the saying ‘‘ Nine tailors make a man’”’ is only a 
corruption of ‘‘ Nine Tellers mark a man.”’ 


We are still familiar, of course, with mournful tolling 
of the bell at funerals. But it may not be without 
interest to note that the custom still prevails in some 
places, as at Saxelby in Leicestershire, of exchanging 
the toll for a chime as the funeral cortége approaches 
the cemetery. Does not this suggest a Catholic origin 
closely connected with the chant of the Church “‘ In 
paradisum deducant te Angeli ’’? 

Many other curiosities and survivals we might mention, 
did they bear more immediately upon our present pur- 
pose; and still many that might help to show how dear 
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the church bell was to Catholic England. What we have 
said, however, may suffice to show that if this land has 
won for itself the pretty title of ‘‘ The Ringing Island,” 
it may return thanks to the Ancient Faith for this one 
more heritage that must be added to its already long list. 

Meanwhile, we cannot but wonder what the future has 
in store for ‘‘ Great Paul,’’ suspended over London in 


Wren’s noble masterpiece, and bearing the portentous 
legend : 


‘* Vae mihi si non evangelizavero.”’ 


(1 Cor. ix. 16.) 





HOMILETICS 
By THE Riv. ALOYSIUS ROCHE. 
Second Sunday after Pentecost. 


Epistle (I John iii. 13-18). ‘‘ Wonder not if the world hate 
you, etc.” 

In the Epistle for this Sunday, the teaching of St. John swings 
from side to side like a pendulum. Our Lord, as God, revealed 
God’s love for men; Our Lord, as man, showed the love that 
men ought to have for one another. And so, St. John appeals 


to the one in favour of the other; makes the first the motive of 
the second. 


Love is the distinctive mark of the New Covenant. ‘“ A new 
commandment I give unto you: that you love one another, as 
I have loved you ”’ (John xiii. 34). And upon this everything 
depends. ‘‘ On these two commandments dependeth the whole 
law and the prophets ”’ (Matt. xxii. 40). The love of God at the 
summit; the love of man at the base: and between these two 
loves the Christian system of religion is poised. ‘‘ Love is the 
fulfilling of the law ’’ (Rom. xiii. 10). 


1. The basis of our religion is the grand dogma of the infinite 
love of God for man—‘ of a God who loves man to the point of 
passion.”” ‘* Deus Caritas est ’’—this is the good news of the 
Gospel, the tidings of great joy. ‘‘In this we have known the 
Charity of God, because He: hath laid down His life for us.”’ 
This is where the Gospel is so original, where it lifts its head 
high above all that went before. 


(a) That God loved man and wished for nothing except to be loved 
in return, was certainly understood by the Chosen People; but 
it was not well understood. There are traces of the love of God 
in the Old Testament; but there are not many. Indeed, ‘“‘ the 
great prophet of the Old Testament had to declare that Jehoya 
was ‘a hidden God.’ And in that book which closes the Canon 
of the Old Testament we find everywhere the sentiments of 


obedience, confidence and awful fear; but we find no mention of 
the word ‘ love.’ ”’ 


(b) Certainly the pagans had no conception of the thing at all. 
“Tt would be absurd,”’ says Aristotle, ‘“‘ for anyone to say that 
he loved Jupiter.’? The pagans peopled heaven with divinities 
who were utterly devoid of feeling and were therefore unamiable. 
The pagans, no doubt, looked up to heaven as do we; but when 
they locked up they never expected to find anything affectionate 
there. They groaned under the tyranny and oppression of 
tyrants and when they cast their glance upwards to the skies, 
they saw tyrants and oppressors in the shape of Jupiter and 
Mars. Indeed, paganism — callousness and brutality 
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and presented them as suitable and acceptable offerings to the 
gods. For example, what terrible scenes the temples of 
Carthage witnessed where Moloch was worshipped to whom 
children were sacrificed ! 


(c) It is little wonder that the Gospel triumphed. It revealed 
a conception of God worthy alike of God and of man. The new 
impression of God’s character made on the world by the Gospel, 
is one of the most striking facts of history. The grandest, 
tenderest and most attractive thought of God which the mind of 
man ever received was made familiar to it by the teaching and 
example of Our Lord. 


2. (a) And by revealing this love of God to us, Our Lord 
introduced into the world the novel spectacle of men loving one 
another in the charity of brotherhood for God’s sake. “ This 
commandment we have from God that he who loveth God, love 
also his brother”? (I John iv. 21). This is the ‘“‘ Mandatum 
novum ’’—a thing so superior to anything found in the Old Lav, 
that by it alone St. John recognizes ‘‘ that we have passed from 
death to life.’ Henceforth ‘‘ the eye for eye and tooth for 
tooth, and hand for hand,’’ must give way for: ‘‘ Love your 
enemies and do good to them that hate you ” (Matt. v. 44). 


(b) To the pagans, Christian fraternal charity was a thing of 
wonder and even resentment. It is said that when the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius was told that the Christians prayed even for 
their executioners, he said: ‘ If that is so, I reverse my judg: 
ment. Their religion must be holy and divine.’”? The demo- 
cratic and charitable character of Christianity excited the anger 
of the pagan philosophers. Celsus pours scorn upon a religion 
whose chair of philosophy is surrounded by woolcombers and 
slaves. Tacitus calls the early Christians “ sordid wretches.” 
Therefore the Apostle says: ‘‘ Wonder not if the world hate 
you. We know that we have passed from death to life because 
we love the brethren.’”’ There is extant a-letter written by 
Julian the Apostate to a pagan priest in which the Emperor 
insists that the grand weakness of paganism is its notorious 
neglect of the poor. But, ‘‘ the impious Galileans observed this 
fact and devoted themselves to philanthropy. And they have 
gained ascendancy through the credit they win for such 
charitable practices.”’ 


(c) By means of the teaching and example of Our Lord the 
Church slowly but surely revolutionized social relations. 
the energy of the early Church was directed to the protection of 
weakness and to the fostering of that spirit of humanity which 
has since more or less gained the day. She abolished slavery 
(eventually); she created charity and she inculcated self- 
sacrifice. And always the motive that she made use of for 
inspiring fraternal charity was the example of God’s love for us 
as seen in Our Lord. ‘‘ Because He hath laid down His life for 
us, we ought,’’ etc. 







. 
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Conclusion. 


It is in vain that social reformers endeavour to invoke a law 
equal or superior to the law of the Gospel. By recalling from 
the past the great precept ‘‘ Thou shalt love God, and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself for God’s sake,’’ and by making it the basis of 
His religion, Christ provided the only practical motive of social 
justice. When the worship of humanity is substituted for the 
worship of God, charity dies and philanthropy takes its place; 
and philanthropy rests upon no solid or durable foundation. 
Eliminate God and, sooner or later, man’s highest motive will 
be a base and ignoble self-interest. It is only divine benevolence 
that can teach men to love one another. It is significant that 
those (the Scribes and Pharisees) who were the great enemies 
of Our Lord, were, at the same time, the great oppressors of the 


people. ‘‘ You load men with heavy burdens which they cannot. 
bear, etc.’? (Luke xi. 46). 


Third Sunday after Pentecost. 


Gospel (Luke xv. 1-10). ‘‘ The publicans and sinners drew 
near to Jesus and the Pharisees and Scribes murmured, etc.’’ 


The parable speaks for itself. It is a reasonable answer to the 
astonishment and scandal of the Pharisees. A sermon on this: 
Gospel need do no more than show (1) that, as far as we are con- 
cerned, Mercy is the attribute of God; and that (2) Our Lord is 
God’s Mercy revealed in all its fullness. 


God’s Mercy is part of His attribute of goodness—that part, 
namely, which is manifested in His will to save us from our 
miseries. Now, since our greatest misery is sin, God’s Mercy is 
displayed chiefly in respect of our sins. ‘‘ God’s Mercy,’’ says: 
St. Francis de Sales, ‘‘ is raised upon the wretchedness of man. 
If our imperfections did not serve as a stage for the display of 
His graces and favours, what use would He make of this attri- 
bute of His?’ So St. Augustine speaks of the ‘“‘ Happy fault 
which merited to have so great a Redeemer.’’ God is no hater of 
the sinner but of sin. His love and solicitude for the sinner are 
inexhaustible. So it happens that this perfection of His which 
is “ over all His works’ (Psalm cxliv. 9), is the one of whose 
exercise we stand in greatest need. And this Mercy of God 
alvertised by the Old Testament finds its clearest proof and 
strongest argument in Our Lord. 


1. (a) Some of the most beautiful passages of the Old Testa- 
ment are those wherein God’s Mercy is described. ‘‘ Come and 
accuse Me, saith the Lord: if your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be made white as snow; and if they be red as crimson, they shalb 
be white as wool ”’ (Isaiah i. 18). ‘‘ Is it My will that a sinner 
should die, saith the Lord, and not that he should be converted 
from his ways and live? ”’ (Ezech. xviii. 23). Indeed, the whole 
history of God’s dealings with the Chosen People is a manifesta- 
tion of His patience with their disloyalties and shortcomings-. 
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And hence Isaias says: ‘ After all these things, His hand is 
stretched out still ”’ (ix. 21). 


(b) Yet, in spite of the clear and emphatic protestations of 
which the Old Testament is so full, how little this aspect of 
God’s goodness was understood is seen from the demeanour of 
the Pharisees and Scribes in the Gospel of to-day. They knew 
that Our Lord claimed to be the Prophet of God—the Messiag 
even, and yet they considered that His attitude to sinners wag 
enough to discredit His claims. 


2. (a) The Incarnation is the grand stage upon which God’s 
Mercy is displayed. Our Lord is Mercy Incarnate. So in the 
second Mass of Christmas. Day, the Epistle says: ‘‘ The good. 
ness and kindness of God Our Saviour hath appeared.” St. 
John declares emphatically: ‘‘In this we have known the 
charity of God because He hath laid down His life for us” 
(I John iii. 16). Our Lord Himself insists upon the special 
character of His mission. ‘‘ The Son of man is come to save that 
which was lost ”? (Matt. xviii. 11). ‘‘ I was not sent but to the 
sheep that are lost of the house of Israel ’’ (Matt. xv. 24). 


(b) And His example is always a reinforcement of His words. 
In defiance of the conventions of His time and place, He drew 
near to public sinners, verifying the words of Wisdom: “ He 
overlooketh all for the sake of repentance.’’ He associated 
Himself with the Magdalen and made her the companion of His 
blessed Mother. (‘‘ Those wanton lips that kiss the Saviour’s 
feet.”?) When Peter denied Him He was content to cast upon 
him a look of reproach and of mercy. At every. hand’s turn of 
His ministry, He is seen lying in wait for the sin-laden in order 
to relieve them and to give them peace. At the very moment of 
death He busied Himself with the penitent thief, and asked 
pardon for His executioners, seizing upon their ignorance and 
offering it to His Father as an excuse. On the Cross His arms 
were outstretched to embrace the sinners of the world; and 
according to the revelation of St. Bridget, His outstretched 
arms could not be closed after He was taken down from the 
Cross. 


(c) His Church, with all the means of salvation which He 
placed at her disposal, is a constant and mighty witness to the 
reality of the Divine Mercy. From the earliest times, the 
history of the Church is embellished by notable conversions. 
She has a host of penitents amongst her canonized saints. 
Conclusion. 

Therefore (a) God wills our salvation. Hell was created in 
order that we might not fall into it. Our salvation is God’s 
affair. ‘‘ God will have all men to be saved ” (I Tim ii. 4). 
Therefore, ‘‘ There shall be joy before the angels of God upon 
one sinner doing penance.”’ 


(b) God’s forgiveness is always generous and thorough. We 


do well to grieve over our past sins; but we must not sorrow 
like those who have no hope. Sorrow for sin ought never to be 
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accompanicd by discouragement. ‘‘ Be of good heart, Son, thy 
sins are forgiven ’’ (Matt. ix. 2). There is a way of thinking 
about our sins which weakens and paralyzes the soul. Com- 
punction should unite us more closely than ever to God. When 
it does not, it is not genuine. Perfect contrition is based upon 


the love of God, and: ‘‘ Perfect charity casteth out fear ”’ 
(I John iv. 18). 


(c) God wills us to be saved but He will not save us without 
our co-operation. ‘‘ God helps those who help themselves.’’ 
“He who made thee without thee, will not save thee without 
thee’ (St. Augustine). He calls us to repentance and if we 
delay the hour of our conversion through a presumptuous con- 
fidence in His mercy, we are tempting God. ‘ Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God ”’ (Deut. vi. 16). ‘‘ God is not mocked ”’ 
(Gal. vi. 7). ‘‘To sin is human, but to continue to sin is 
devilish ’’ (St. Catherine of Siena). 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost. 


Epistle (Rom. viii. 18, 23). ‘‘ The sufferings of this time are 
not worthy to be compared with the.glory :to come, etc.’’ 
The Epistle for this Sunday contains one idea, viz., let us who 


suffer have faith and we shall have hope; and having hope we 
shall have patience. 


There is no empire so firmly established in this world as the 
empire of Pain. The presence here below of suffering in all its 
various shapes and forms is impressed upon us by the entire 
history of the race; and it is impressed upon us by the history 
of each individual of that race. All without exception must, 
sooner or later, face this difficult and trying lesson. Our Lord 
did not abolish the reign of sorrow, sin and death; but He gave 
us that Faith which begets Hope and Patience. ‘‘ This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, our faith ” (I John v. 4). 


1. Suffering humanity can comfort itself by faith alone. 


(a) The Philosophic Temper can do precious little for a man 
in distress. ‘‘ Philosophy never yet healed a broken heart nor 
cured a sinful one’? (Newman). ‘‘ There was never yet 
philosopher who could bear the toothache patiently.” The 
world is good at consoling only those who have no need of con- 
solation. Its theories are alluring enough when one is young, 
in good health and well-off; but they become singularly weak as 
we advance into age, when infirmities declare themselves, or 
when we are visited by misfortune or loss. Dissipation, like 
opium, may deaden pain for a time; but it cannot cure it and 
the reaction leaves us worse off than before. 


(b) The first and only ray of real light that ever came to 
illumine this dark problem streamed forth from the Cross and 
from the Faith which the Cross inspires. And what is that 
Faith? It is based on certain simple truths which few would 
be found to deny; but which nevertheless are forgotten or be- 
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trayed by many. Man is not his own end. The limits of humap 
destiny are not here. This world is not our home. Man wag 
not created primarily for the enjoyment of his senses; that 
would degrade him to the level of the brute. We have been 
placed in the world not that we may grovel upon the earth ip 
search of a felicity that earth can never offer to the heirs. 
apparent of Eternity, but that we may consecrate the short years 
of our probation here to the acceptance and fulfilment of the 
Divine Will. 

(c) This is our Faith. And this Faith is not confined to the mind, 
It dwells above all in the heart: that is to say it is exalted by 
Love. Faith and Charity—unite these two and the fruit of that 
union will be Hope and Patience. God has given us these two, 
Faith and Love, that the weary and sorely tried soul may sup- 
port and comfort itself amid. the trials of life. ‘‘ Let us run by 
patience to the fight proposed to us looking on Jesus the author 
and finisher of faith’ (Heb. xii. 2). To believe and to love is 
to hold a promise for the future. ‘‘ The glory to come that shall 
be revealed to us.’”?' ‘* When ‘you have suffered a little God will 
perfect and confirm and establish you ’’ (I Peter v. 10). 


2. (a) If we could question the great servants of God who 
suffered in the flesh as we do, we should discover the secret of 
their victory in the adoration of their faith and love. Sustained 
as they were by Faith, Hope and Charity, they gained the 
greatest victory that can be achieved here below, the conquest of 
their own souls by patience. ‘‘ In your patience you shall 
possess your souls’ (Luke xxi. 19). The Saints were great 
for many reasons, and they were great for this reason, because 
the test of a truly great man is his patience in adversity. ‘‘ The 
greatest spectacle in the universe,’? says a philosopher, “ is 4 
great man struggling with adversity.”” The Saints of God 
*« Ran by patience to the fight proposed to them looking to Jesus 
the author and finisher of faith.”’ They were admirable patterns 
of Christ—of Him ‘‘ who having joy set before Him endured the 
Cross despising the shame ”’ (Heb. xii. 2). 


(b) Yes, this is the notorious fact—Our Lord Himself suffered. 
He is the Man of Sorrows, acquainted with infirmity, made like 
to us in all things, sin alone excepted. If suffering were a mere 
blunder, a ghastly mistake; if there were no providential pur- 
pose behind it, He would never have chosen it for His portion 
and constant companion. By consenting to suffer, He revealed 
to us its supernatural significance. Further, whereas He might 
have used any means in .order to save us, He used this means, 
He employed this harsh fact of experience and He made it the 
instrument of our redemption. He conquered sin and death by 
His Cross, so that the Cross is now the symbol of victory. That 
is why we love to see it lifted high above our cities and towns a8 
though to consecrate all the misery that is in them. That is 
why we love to see our dead sleeping under its shadow, because 
it speaks to the bereaved of hope and the general resurrection. 
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(c) And the Church has appropriated this word ‘“ Cross.’ 
She calls the trials and disappointments which we suffer “ a 
Cross.”? She identifies every patient sufferer with Jesus Christ ; 
and justly, for the divine image is never so clearly seen in us as 
when we suffer with resignation for His sake. 


Conclusion. ; 

Therefore, ‘‘ Charity endureth all things ’’ because it “‘ hopeth 
all things.’”?” As St. Paul says: ‘‘ If we suffer, we shall also 
reign with Him’ (II Tim. ii. 12). The day will come when, 
from the height of a new life, we shall look down and smile at 
the recollection of what we have had to bear, reckoning that 
“the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory to come that shall be revealed in us.’’ 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Gospel (Matt. v. 20-24). ‘* Except your justice abound, etc.” 


The Gospel of this Sunday exhibits (1) the superiority of the 
New over the Old Dispensation. (2) The pre-eminent place 
assigned to Fraternal Charity in the Christian religion. 


The teaching of Our Lord is, and must remain, the foundation 
of all moral culture and civilization. ‘‘ His tomb is the grave 
of the old world and the cradle of the new.’’ His appearance 
closed a preparation of many thousands of years and inaugurated 
a new order of things. ‘‘ This world before and after Christ— 
such is, and ever has been, the truest and simplest division of 
history.” And Our Lord’s teaching represents the science of 
Ethics carried to perfection. It is the finest moral code ever 
propounded by a moral teacher. ‘‘ After the Sermon on the 
Mount there can be no further evolution in morals.’’ Indeed, 
Christian apologists have legitimately argued that the very 
sublimity of Our Lord’s moral teaching is sufficient to proclaim 
its divinity. ‘‘ So divine an ethic is enough to guarantee its 
truth.” A more elevated ideal was never conceived or organized 
among men. 


1. The Pharisees and Scribes serve to emphasize the grandeur 
and superior excellence of Our Lord’s teaching. Constantly 
during the public ministry they are seen in contact with Him 
as though to form a dark background for His bright teaching. 
No men gave Him greater trouble; to none did He use harsher 
language: and it is always made abundantly clear that their 
spirit was utterly alien to His own. 


(a) They based the entire duty of the religious man upon a 
mechanical compliance with external forms; He insisted that the 
kingdom of God is within us (Luke xvii. 21), that God searches 
the heart and the reins (Psalm vii. 10), that evil thoughts defile 
a man and not the eating with unwashed hands (Matt. xv. 19, 20), 
that he sins who so much as looks at a woman in the wrong sort 
of way (Matt. v. 28). In short, Our Lord laid the axe to the 
root of the tree. He amalgamated the two spheres of worship 
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and morals. He incorporated moral culture with religion. He 
made moral dispositions the necessary condition of the due per. 
formance of its rites, ¢.g., ‘“‘ If, therefore, thou offer thy gift,” 
etc. ‘* Not everyone that saith Lord, Lord,” etc. (Matt. vii. 21), 


(b) The Pharisees and Scribes insisted upon the dead letter of 
the law. He insisted upon its living spirit. ‘‘ It is the spirit 
that quickeneth ’ (John vi. 64). They did their utmost to 
thwart and impede Our Lord in His work of saving souls by 
appealing to the Law, e.g., of the woman taken in sin, they 
said: ‘* Moses in the law commanded us to stone such a one. 
But what sayest Thou? And this they said tempting Him that 
they might accuse Him ”’ (John viii. 5, 6). They crucified Him, 
as later they stoned St. Stephen, with their Law: ‘‘ We havea 
law; and according to the law, He ought to die.’’ ‘‘ This man 
ceaseth not to speak words against the law” (Acts vi. 18). 


Formalism and legalism have made victims innumerable and, in 
@ sense, He is one of them. 


. (c) The Pharisees, like the pagans, wished to have Justice 
naked and blindfolded; He came to clothe Justice in the 
garments of Charity and to open its eyes to considerations of 
pity and clemency. Their Justice was of the rigid and unbend- 
ing sort that says: ‘‘ Fiat Justitia, ruat coelum ”’; His was that 
of One who had “ compassion on the multitude ’’; who wept over 
the capital of His native land: and who made excuses for His 
executioners. (Pausanias, in his Description of Greece, says 
that the Athenians were the only people who dedicated an altar 
to Mercy. In consequence, ‘they are conspicuous for their 
humanity.’’) 

2. (a) Our Lord came to reconcile Justice and Charity to 
each other—nay, to exalt the second over the first. ‘‘ The 
kindness of God Our Saviour hath appeared.”? The covering 
of the Ark was called the Propitiatory or Mercy Seat and this 
was a type of Our Lord. Hence St. Paul calls Him “ a Pro- 
pitiation ” (Rom. iii. 25). ‘‘ According to His mercy He saved 
us” (Titus iii. 5). So in His first sermon He says: ‘ Blessed 
are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy ”? (Matt. v. 7). It 
is noteworthy that the earliest extant sermon preached in the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue deals with this very point. In the eighth 
century Ven. Bede (672-735) delivered an allegorical discourse 
on the reconciliation effected between Justice and Charity. 
‘“ Mercy and Truth have met each other: Justice and Peace 
have kissed ’? (Psalm Ixxxiv. 11). 


Conclusion. 


(a) Religion is a practical thing; a discipline, a life. Good 
works are the symptoms of a living faith. External observances 
are only the handmaids of religion. ‘If you keep My com- 
mandments,” says Our Lord, ‘“ you shall abide in My love” 
(John xv. 10); and “‘ this is My commandment that you love one 
another ’”? (John xv. 12). 


(b) What would Justice be without Charity—if its exercise 
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was never tempered by compassion and pity? ‘It is not 
Charity we want but Justice,’”’ this is the cry one hears nowa- 
days. It is a plausible but very mischievous cry. The exercise 
of Justice without Charity makes the pages of history terrible 
to read. There is hardly a piece of spoliation or oppression that 
has not made Justice its excuse. It was in the name of Justice 
that our martyrs were butchered and our penal laws made. 
Shylock claimed his pound of flesh in the name of Justice. ‘““The 
law allows it,’’ he said ; and he was perfectly right. The servant 
in the parable who throttled his fellow servant was within his 
rights. ‘‘ Pay what thou owest,’”’ he said. But Our Lord. gave 
us to understand that if in our dealings with one another we are 
merely just, He will be merely just in His dealings with us. 
And “‘ in the course of Justice none of us should see salvation.” 











NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW. 
By THE Rev. E. J. Manongy, D.D. 


The first place in importance and real value, though probably 
not in practical utility, must be given to two very substantial 
theses on Marriage which were presented to the Faculty of Law 
in the University of Paris, in the summer of last year, and 
are now published by Recueil Sirey. M. Jean Fleury gives us 
the result of his extensive researches into the tangled subject 
of the impediments arising from various kinds of relationship, 
as they existed from the beginning of the Christian era up to 
the time of the False Decretals.! The first book deals with the 
origin of the impediment of consanguinity, or blood-relationship, 
in the various laws directed against incest. The Jewish concept 
is examined and its influence, together with that of the Roman 
Law, on the Christian legislation is underlined. The second 
book is concerned with the six and seventh centuries, both in 
the East and in the West, and we are supplied with the original 
text, together with a translation, of the laws of the Code of 
Justinian and the Council ‘‘ In Trullo,’’ in the East, and of 
numerous Councils in the West; of particular interest to us 
in England are the pages describing the subject as viewed by 
our Apostle, St. Augustine, and by the Penitential of &t. 
Theodore of Canterbury. The last book, the longest, continues 
the history of these impediments in Rome, Constantinople, 
Lombardy and amongst the Franks. It appears that the Frankish 
discipline, as seen in the Councils of Verberie and Compiégne, 
was due to Lombard influence. It is instructive to note how 
the Holy See was able to impose these rigorous laws, forbidding 
marriage sometimes to the seventh degree, on barbarians, once 
they had emerged and become fully emancipated from their own 
customs. Perhaps even more admirable is the ease and assurance 
with which M. Fleury treads this thorny path of relationships 
and their computation, and succeeds in making a most difficult 
subject intelligible to the reader. 


The second thesis, by M. Jean Dauvillier, is wider in scope, 
but more restricted in its historical setting, and expounds with 
great completeness and thoroughness the Canon Law in the 
classical period between Gratian (1140) and Clement V (1314).’ 


1 Jean Fleury, Recherches Historiques sur les Empéchements de parenté dans 
le Mariage Canonique des origines aux Fausses Décrétales, Recueil Sirey 1933, 
289 pp. large octavo. . 

2 Jean Dauvillier, Le Mariage dans le droit classique de l’Eglise depuis le 
Décret de Gratien jusqu’a la mort de Clément V, Recueil Sirey, 1933, 517 DP- 
large octavo. 70 francs. 
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The first three parts of the thesis, the major portion of the book, 
are concerned entirely with the Western Church: the formation 
and dissolution of the marriage bond and the impediments and 
their dispensation. The last part deals with the Western law 
as affected by its contact with Eastern legislation (for the period 
is that of the Crusades and the Council of Lyons), and it gives 
the author an opportunity of expounding Eastern laws and 
customs, an unusually complicated subject. Both of these 
theses, written by laymen, contain a considerable amount of 
original research, and will hold the attention of anyone who is 
specially interested in the marriage laws of the Church. 


Not, indeed, of the same value, but of more practical utility, 
are two theses presented to the Catholic University of America.° 
They deal with two of the commonest causes of nullity of mar- 
riage: Fear and Error. In both cases, the historical discussion 
is more than adequate for the purpose of the writers, which is 
to expound the present law of the Church. Written in English, 
and with a copious bibliography and citation of authorities, they 
will be of special utility to ecclesiastics who have to take part in 
the marriage causes which come, from time to time, before the 
diocesan tribunal. The Latin work of Fr. Ter Haar, C.SS.R., 
on Mixed Marriage is now available in an English rendering‘ 
and it would be even more useful if the valuable appendices of 
the original had been included in the translation. Even in its 
reduced form, the book is the best on this subject, scholarly and 
thorough, and most of the clergy will agree with the author’s 
dislike of the Mixed Marriage and with his suggestions for 
making dispensations rarer and more difficult to obtain. 


The discussion between Fr. Vermeersch and Fr. Gemelli on 
the subject of Indirect Abortion, which has been running for 
some time in the pages of Nouvelle Revue Théologique, has been 
reprinted as a separate brochure.6 The question under dis- 
cussion is whether the abortion, which necessarily accompanies 
the excision of a cancerous womb, is direct or indirect. If it is 
indirect, it may be tolerated for grave reasons, on the ordinary 
principle of the double effect, particularly if the embryo can be 
baptized. It is supposed, of course, that the embryo is not viable. 
Fr. Vermeersch holds that the abortion is indirect, Fr. Gemelli 
that it is direct, for, according to the latter, the bad effect is a 
means to the good effect; the surgeon must first ligature the 
surrounding arteries and veins, and this action results imme- 
diately in the death of the fetus. This rather severe doctrine is 
certainly not the common teaching of moralists, and Fr. 


3Rev. J. V. Sangmeister, Force and Fear as Precluding Matrimonial Con- 
sent; Rev. H. T. Rimlinger, Error /nvalidating Matrimonial Consent; 208 pp. 
and 84 pp. 


4 Mixed Marriages and their Remedies, by Rev. F. Ter Haar, C.SS.R., Pustet, 
New York. 201 pages. ; ’ 

5 De Vavortement indirecte, Controverse entre R. P. Gemelli et le R. P. 
Vermeersch, octavo, 60 pp. Nouvelle Revue Théologique, Louvain. 
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Vermeersch cites numbers of authors in favour of the milder 
view. The theory of the double effect, of which this case is an 
interesting practical application, in enunciating the principle 
that the immediate effect must be good, should be understood to 
mean that the good effect is not obtained mediante effectu malo, 
Provided the bad effect is not a means to the good effect, ez 
parte finis operis, it does not matter if the bad effect actually 
takes place before or after the good effect. Now, in this case, 
the death of the fetus is certainly not a means for securing 
the good effect, the excision of the cancerous womb. Quite apart 
from the extrinsic authority of theologians, it appears to us that 
the abortion is certainly indirect, and may be permitted ceteris 
paribus. The doubt arises, in the mind of Fr. Gemelli, because 
he is, perhaps, too much occupied with the details of surgery. 
At least we may say that the action is to be permitted as long 
as it is not clearly forbidden: the surgeon who is trying to be 
loyal to the ethical teaching of the Church is deserving of every 
consideration, and we should not put insupportable burdens upon 
his shoulders. 

The important treatise by Mgr. Jorio, the Secretary of the 
Congregation of the Sacraments, on the law regulating Com- 
munion of the Sick, has been translated from Italian into 
French, and will be welcomed by many because of its intrinsic 
value and, still more, because of the authority of the writer. 
It is to the advantage of the clergy to understand as fully as 
possible the rights and privileges conferred upon them and the 
sick to whom they minister, and it is a matter. of unusual 
urgency that the conflicting claims, as between the parochial 
clergy (whether secular or regular) and the non-parochial, should 
not result in depriving the sick.of the consolation of the Holy 
Eucharist. The common law on the point is carefully explained, 
although its details are frequently supplied by diocesan regu- 
lations. The opinion is recorded which, remembering the 
position of the writer and the commendatory letter of Cardinal 
Lega, must be reckoned a very authoritative interpretation of 
the law, namely, that regulations made by Ordinaries, which 
put obstacles in the way of frequent communion of the sick, 
are invalid—* sans valeur.’”’ This useful chapter concludes with 
a plea for more confidence and unity between parochial and 
non-parochial clergy, especially in the cities. Appendices con- 
tain the text of the Roman decrees, and a practical study of 
the method of determining midnight. In future editions, % 
table of contents, in addition to the short alphabetical index, 
would be an added advantage. 


Canon Legrand, Rector of the Bruges Seminary, has brought 


out a new and augmented edition of de Schrevel’s Florilegium.’ ° 


It is an excellent, and probably a unique, collection of prayers, 


6 Za Communion des Malades, Musaeum Lessianum, Section Théologique, 
R. 31, 90 pages. ; ws : 

? Florilegium seu Fasciculus Precum et Indulgentiarum, Fditio Tertia, 
Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges. 473 pp. 20 francs. 
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devotions, indulgences and pious practices. The blessings and 
indulgenced works are conveniently arranged, and accompanied 
by a full eaplanation, canonical and liturgical. Although 
written primarily for the Bruges clergy, and containing an 
attractive appendix of local plainsong melodies, for special 
occasions, it is a little book which the clergy anywhere will 
find practical and useful. It contains exact information con- 
cerning a variety of Associations and Confraternities, formule 
for inscribing the faithful therein, the approved rite to be used 
for the enthronement of the Sacred Heart in the home, and 
numbers of other things which have an importance for the clergy, 
because of the popularity of such devotional practices among 
the faithful. The vernacular prayers are, of course, in Flemish 
or French, but they are comparatively few and the equivalent 
can easily be found in an English prayer book. The text of 
the prayers and formule is preceded by a summary of the 
conditions necessary for gaining indulgences, a perilous enter- 
prise for any writer in these days, when the Holy See is gradually 
reforming the law on the subject. The compiler: was fortunate 
in being just in time to include the decree of March 20th, 1933, 
which restricted the enjoyment of faculties to be obtained, in 
future, by joining some Pious Association, and he has marked 
with an asterisk, in the body of the work, any privilege affected 
by the decree, giving also what is now the accepted interpretation 
that priests who joined such associations before April 1st, 1933, 
remain in possession of the powers obtained. But he is not so 
fortunate in regard to the necessity of vocal prayer. Following 
the express teaching of Canon 934, §1, the ordinary doctrine 
is given that vocal prayer is necessary and that mental prayer 
does not suffice. The ‘‘ Sacred Penitentiary ’’ has recently 
decided that in the case of ejaculatory prayers, mental recitation 
suffices (A.A.S., XXVI, 1934, p. 39). This little point is 
mentioned, not in criticism of the work, but as an example of 
the difficulty of summarizing Indulgences at the moment. 


Another work, already well known to many of the clergy, 
appears in a larger format: Probatio Charitatis, by Canon 
Mahieu, Archdeacon of Bruges.® It is a book for the spiritual 
guidance of the clergy, Thomistic in spirit and well stocked 
with extracts, from the teaching of recent Popes, on the clerical 
state and its obligations. 


II. HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
By THE Rev. JoHN M..T. Barton, D.D., Lic.S.Script. 


At the time of writing, the full sum of £50,000, which is the 
amount that must certainly be raised by public subscription, 
has not yet been contributed towards the purchase-price of the 
Codex Sinaiticus. The text of the National Appeal, issued by 
the British Museum, lays emphasis on the fact that: ‘‘ It would 


§ Beyaert, Bruges. 513 pp. 
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be excellent if the whole £100,000 could be raised by voluntary 
contributions.” It is pointed out that “the price, high as it 
may seem, is not exorbitant. It is less than half the sum which 
was asked for the manuscript but recently. It is less than has 
been paid by the nation for a single Renaissance picture.’ Nor 
is the sentimental value, as has been, at times, rather ignorantly 
implied, the sole reason that prompted the Museum to negotiate 
the purchase of this great treasure. Of more importance was the 
consideration that it would be possible, for the first time since 
the manuscript was discovered, to make a thorough examination 
of it under the X-rays, and so to detect any alterations to the 
original text in a way that would be impracticable in the case 
of a mere facsimile. It has, however, been decided, if I am 
correctly informed, that the use of reagents will be avoided as 


much as possible, since to employ them is to risk permanent 
damage to the surface. 


In view of the general interest in the acquisition, I may call 
attention to the postcards, the facsimiles, and the descriptive 
pamphlet that can be obtained from the Museum.' Even more 
valuable is the re-issue of a brochure entitled : Codex Sinaiticus, 
the ancient Biblical Manuscript now in the British Museum 
(being) Tischendorf’s Story and Argument as related by himself.* 
This is a careful translation of an account written just seventy 
years ago by the discoverer of the manuscript, of whose achieve- 
ment an eminent scholar said at the time: ‘‘ I would rather have 
discovered this Sinaitic manuscript than the Koh-i-noor of the 
Queen of England ”’ (p. 33). The most impressive part of the 
booklet is the short chapter on ‘‘ The Discovery of the Sinaitic 
Manuscript,’’ which relates in all necessary detail the amazing 
history of Tischendorf’s first visit to the Convent of St. 
Catherine, Mount Sinai, in 1844, and the procurement then of 
forty-three sheets of parchment, which were subsequently placed 
in the University library at Leipzig; his second visit in 1858 
which was, as regards the main object of his quest, a disappoint- 
ment; and the third visit in 1859 when a chance conversation 
brought to light not only two-fifths of the Old Testament, but 
the whole of the New Testament and the extra-canonical Epistle 
of Barnabas and Shepherd of Hermas. The story is told in an 
attractively personal manner and should be read by all visitors 
to the Museum show-cases. The latter part of the brochure 
(pp. 33-88) is a discussion of ‘‘ When were our Gospels written?” 
which is in part an answer to Renan’s Vie de Jésus. 


As a link with the Codex or, more exactly, with its home for 
some twelve hundred years, I should mention the able study of 
the traditional site of Sinai that is to be found in the latest 
volume of the Etudes bibliques series, namely, Pére F.-M. Abel’s 
Géographie de la Palestine, Tome I, Géographie Physique ¢t 


1 The postcards cost 2d. each, full-sized collotype facsimiles of an opening 
are 1s., and the pamphlet containing three illustrations is priced at 6d. 


2London: The Lutterworth Press. pp. 88. Price 1s. 
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Historique. As is well known, the Fathers of the Ecole 
biblique de Jérusalem are highly qualified specialists, though, 
without exception, they are also men of wide general competence 
in Biblical learning. Pére Abel, in addition to his specialized 
studies in the grammar of the Greek New Testament and the 
papyri, and in Coptic, is uniquely equipped to discuss the geo- 
graphy of Palestine and the topography of its towns. The 
present magnificent volume, quite one of the most distinguished 
in a distinguished series, is only the first of two parts, and deals 
with the physical and historical geography of the Holy Land. 
The second volume is promised for 1935 and will be concerned 
with the political geography and with the towns of Palestine. 
The scope of Vol. I is extremely wide. It is divided into two 
almost equal sections, in which division the physical receives 
233 pages and the historical 272. Part I, the physical, has 
chapters on the relief-map of Palestine; on geology (which in 
some thirty pages gives a thorough and compact précis of all the 
relevant facts) ; on valleys, plateaux and deserts; on the climate; 
on hydrography, mineralogy, and flora and fauna. To many 
people, however, the second part, namely the historical geo- 
graphy, will be the more entertaining section. Here are 
miniature treatises on the countries surrounding Palestine; on 
the boundaries and various names of the Holy Land in history; 
on historic mountains, including those of Syria, Transjordania 
and the Sinaitic peninsula; on historic valleys, plateaux and 
deserts ; and, finally, on the hydrography in its historical aspect. 


Since this second part covers much the same ground as Sir 
George Adam Smith’s well-known Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land,‘ it may well be asked : How does this new book com- 
pare with the old one, which has stood the test of just forty years 
of use and which, among other eminent services, helped Great 
Britain to win the war in Palestine during Lord Allenby’s cam- 
paign? The answer must, I think, consist, as so often in this 
life, in a Distinguo. As a narrative of great charm, often some- 
what diffuse, following no very rigid divisions, but conveying 
information delightfully and also imperceptibly, so little peda- 
gogic is its manner, the English book will hold the field. Pére 
Abel’s great work is, on the historical side much shorter (272 
pages against 699!) and therefore much more compressed, 
though the matter treated is so very similar. But, as an instru- 
ment of scientific investigation, as a means of exact knowledge, 
the French work appears to be distinctly superior. Sir George 
Adam Smith has, as his prefaces show, visited Palestine in 1880, 
1891, 1901 and 1904. In every case he has made a thorough 
investigation, but he has not carried out any survey or excava- 
tion during the last thirty years and, from this point of view, 
his work is bound to suffer by comparison with that of an excep- 


8 Gabalda, Paris, 1933. Pp. xxv+515, with 16 designs in the text, 17 pages 
of photographs, and 12 maps. Price 100 frs. 


4See CLerGy REVIEW, February, 1932, p. 152. 
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tionally able scholar, who, if one excepts the war years, has been 
for some forty years in uninterrupted contact with Palestine and 
its historical and geographical problems. The philology, always 
a somewhat unsatisfactory point in the English book, is capably 
handled by Pére Abel. The numerous plates and maps will make 
the book easy reading even for those who have no first-hand 
knowledge of Palestine, and will, no doubt, cause them to look 


with some impatience for the appearance of the companion 
volume in the course of next year. 


The re-issue of the late Professor J. E. McFadyen’s Introduc. 
tion to the Old T'estament® is a reminder of the loss sustained 
by the world of Old Testament studies through the recent death 
of this learned Presbyterian professor. Many Catholic students 
who, in some cases at least, may never have opened any of his 
critical works, will have owed their initiation into the mysteries 
of Hebrew to Dr. McFadyen’s admirable editions of Davidson’s 
Introductory Hebrew Grammar and to the not less commendable 
Key to the exercises. The present short Introduction is a clearly 
written text-book on the individual books of the Old Testament, 
from the point of view of a moderate critic, who was firmly con- 
vinced of the spiritual, devotional and moral value of the Bible, 
though, unfortunately, he did not always accept its historical 
character in the degree exacted by orthodox Christian tradition. 
At times, it is pleasing to notice, there are signs of some hesita- 
tion regarding the finality of the Wellhausian settlement, as in 
the quotation from Herrmann’s Ezekiel: ‘‘ To-day, less than 
ever, can the problem of Pentateuchal criticism be regarded as 
closed ”’ (p. 87). 


I do not feel moved to comment at length on Dr. Walther 
Eichrodt’s Theologie des Alten Testaments® except to note that 
it is written in a dull, heavy style of German and is printed in 
a peculiarly blinding Gothic type that will discourage all but 
the most resolute. As might be expected, in a work proceeding 
from the professorial chair at Basel, formerly occupied by 
Bernhard Duhm, it shares the usual critical obsessions regard- 
ing the early polytheism (delicately concealed under the less 
familiar and more disarming terms of monolatry or henotheism) 
of the Israelites, the lateness of the Pentateuchal records, the 
introduction of monotheism by the eighth century prophets, and 
the rest. We have heard it before. This is, no doubt, 
laborious and conscientious work, but of it and its fellows it will 
assuredly be said in fifty years’ time: ‘‘ The wind has blown 
them all away.’? For more solid doctrine and a better-balanced 
conception of Old Testament religion, the Theologie des Alten 
Testaments of the veteran Dr. Eduard Konig’ may be more 
cordially recommended, though it, too, suffers from certain 


5 Hodder and Stoughton, 1932. Pp. 400. Price 7s. 6d. 


6 Band i (Teil I. Gott und Volk). Hinrichs, Leipzig. Pp. viii+202. 
Price, bound, RM. 7.50; unbound, RM. 6.50. 


7 Fourth edition, 1923. Belser, Stuttgart. 
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defects, not least the wearisome combativeness of the author and 
the omnipresence of the henotheist complex, and does little to 
compensate for the absence of a thoroughly up-to-date Catholic 
manual of Old Testament Theology, written for preference in 
Latin or English—the languages of Europe that have the widest 
world-circulation and the best claim to be considered. 


I trust I shall not be considered ungrateful for small mercies, 
when I say that Dr. F. X. Kortleiner’s third edition of his 
Formae cultus Mosaici cum ceteris religionibus orientis antiqui 
comparatae® is hardly what is wanted as a manual of the type 
just desiderated. It is a praiseworthy attempt to establish the 
value and originality of the Mosaic worship by a lengthy com- 
parison with the other religions of the ancient East. First, 
the author in Part I determines the Mosaic character of the 
ritual laws of the Pentateuch; then, in Part II, he examines 
and refutes modern opinion regarding the dependence of the 
Mosaic ritual legislation upon other codes; finally, in the third 
part, he essays to give positive proof that the law of Moses 
differs in kind from any other systems. An earlier reviewer 
in the Revue Biblique® has declared that: ‘‘ On regrettera sans 
doute que l’information positive ne soit pas 4 niveau de la 
rigueur des syllogismes; elle est méme quelque peu étouffée 
par une exubérance de raisonnement tout scholastique.’’ This 
criticism is certainly justified. The book, no doubt, contains 
many things of value, and ranges, as the reviewer just quoted 
observes, over matters so diverse as the finding of the book of 
Deuteronomy, the Code of Hammurabi, and the opening of the 
Hejaz railway. But it is not in itself and for its own sake a 
work of great merit; its argumentation is too uncompromising, 
its acquaintance with the historical method too little evident, 
its facts too superficially observed. The reality that it seeks to 
elucidate is, in fact, ‘“‘ infiniment plus subtile et nuancée.”’ 


In default of a really exhaustive manual of Old Testament 
theology, I may be allowed to recommend a book by a Catholic 
author which is not a new one, but which is now obtainable in 
separate form at a very moderate price, whereas, on its first 
appearance, it was part of a much larger and more expensive 
work. It is Dr. Norbert Peters’ Die Religion des Alten Testa- 
mentes in ihrer Hinzigartigkeit unter den Religionen des alten 
Orients.© It is a brilliant and satisfying sketch of Old Testa- 
ment religion, arranged under such self-explanatory chapter- 
headings as: ‘‘ The Old Testament conception of God; God and 
the Word; God and Israel; God and the individual man; the 
special moral teaching; cultus and law; the prophets asthe 
supporters of religious development; the Messiah and His King- 
dom.’’ It is only to be regretted that no substantial revision has 


8 Innsbruck: Vereinsbuchhandlung, 1933. Pp. xii+432. Price, unbound, 
RM. 7.50; bound RM. 1o. 


®January, 1934. Pp. 147. 
0 Késel & Pustet, Miinchen. Pp. 184. Price RM. 2.50. 
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taken place since 1911 and that the separate periods in Israel's 
religion (patriarchal, Mosaic, prophetic, etc.) are not studied 


individually with an eye to the development, by successive reye. 
lations, of the main conceptions. 


For a proper study of Israelite religion, a knowledge of the 
history is essential, and an engaging study of the Storia d’Israele 
has recently been written by Dom Giuseppe Ricciotti, C.R.L." 
Apart from its value as a thorough and scholarly presentation 
of the history from its beginnings till the exile of 587, it is beauti- 
fully illustrated, excellently printed, and in general, produced 
most attractively at a surprisingly low price. It should cer. 
tainly be translated into English and, in this way, we should 
have a popular Catholic work that would, in some degree, bear 
comparison with the Oxford Clarendon Bible in its Old Testa- 
ment section. As a supplementary volume to such a History of 
Israel it might be possible to have,-as in the Clarendon Bible, 
select commentaries on the more important texts for Israelite 
history and religion. In a revised edition the chapter on the 
sources for patriarchal history might well be re-written to take 
account of the recent works by Bohl, Alt and Albright, which 
were mentioned in the February number of this Review.” At 
present the uninstructed reader would be far from realizing that 
the tide of non-Catholic criticism of the patriarchal narratives 
has passed its turn with the last of the ebb, and is beginning to 
make again. 

Two recent additions to the series of commentaries published 
by Peter Hanstein’s Verlagsbuchhandlung at Bonn should receive 
notice. The first is an edition of Deuteronomy” by the author 
of two brochures that have been a good deal discussed—a work 
on Daniel, published in 1932 anda pamphlet of the same year on 
Die biblische Urgeschichte. Dr. Junker makes his own the 
remark of a more experienced scholar, Dr. Paul Heinisch, in the 
latter’s brilliant commentary on Genesis in the same series: 
‘“A commentary cannot take the place of separate monographs, 
and generations to come will have to work at the Pentateuch.” 
Special attention has been paid to the translation, which is as 
clear and readable as it can be made. The other book is a new 
edition of Dr. Ignaz Rohr’s Der Hebréerbrief und die geheime 
Offenbarung des heiligen Johannes.* In spite of the small 
number of pages, this commentary on Hebrews and the Apoca- 
lypse is adequate for all ordinary purposes and contains, as 4 
special feature, a number of excursuses, which greatly add to 
its value. Such topics are discussed as the Angelology of 


11]. Dalle Origini all’Esilio con 208 illustrazioni : Societa Editrice Inter- . 


nazionale, Corso Regina Margherita, Torino. Pp. 520. Price 25 lire. 

12 CLERGY REVIEW, February, 1934, pp. 153-155. 

13 Das Buch Deuteronomium ibersetzt und erklart von Dr. Hubert Junker: 
Bonn, 1933. Pp. x+144. Price, bound, RM. 6.40; unbound, RM. 4.80. 


14 Fourth edition, 16th-18th thousand. Bonn, 1932. Pp. viiit+142. Price, 
bound, RM. 6.40; unbound, RM. 4.60. 
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Hebrews, the Ascension of Christ, the highpriestly work of Jesus 
in heaven, the virtue of Faith in Hebrews, the Angels of the 
seven Churches, the Beasts of the Apocalypse, and the number 
666. This is a useful and serviceable book, somewhat reminiscent 


in its size and purpose of the numbers of Lietzmann’s Hand- 
kommentar. 


Lastly, though it is only scriptural in the broad sense, I should 
recommend New Light on the Most Ancient East, the Oriental 
Prelude to Huropean Prehistory, by Professor V. Gordon 
Childe.“ For the benefit of those who possess the book in its 
earlier form it should be explained that it is a new edition, com- 
pletely re-written, of T’he Most Ancient Hast, published in 1928. 
The lapse of only six years has rendered the earlier account 
largely obsolete. The revision is an intensely interesting book 
that supplies the answers, largely provisional indeed, to the 
questions: What is the earliest fixed date in human history? 
What is meant by a Sothic circle? What new facts have 
recently been discovered regarding pre-Aryan India? What 
neolithic culture has been lately unearthed in Egypt? Who 
were the Sumerians? These and many other points are dealt 
with in a book that is fully illustrated and that presents, in the 
words of the publisher’s announcement: ‘“. . . a vivid picture 
of the background against which civilization first arose and of 
the mechanism whereby a new economic social system spread to 
the Western world.” 


MORAL CASES 


RESERVED SINS. 


' By the Faculties given to all priests of this diocese, the 
confessor can absolve ‘‘in foro conscientiae, a peccatis cum 
censuris Ordinario de jure reservatis”... ‘‘ Nobis tamen 
reservamus absolutionem eorum qui homicidium voluntarium 
admiserint.”” Perhaps you would be kind enough to inform 
me, as the question was hotly debated at a late conference, 
what interpretation is to be placed on the words “ homicidium 
voluntarium.’? Does this term include here Craniotomy and 
Abortion, and Destruction of the Embryo; or must it be strictly 
confined to the murder of a person already born? (H.) 


REPLY. 


_ The query concerns not the more common class of reservation 
“ propter censuram ”’ but a reservation ‘‘ propter peccatum,”’ 
and the law is contained in Cann. 893-900. 


(1) The doubt could, of course, be removed by obtaining from 
the reserving authority, the Ordinary, a more precise declaration 
on the nature of the sin which he wishes to reserve to his own 


London: Kegan Paul, 1934. Pp. xviii+328. Price 15s. 
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tribunal. Failing this, one must apply the ordinary rules of 
interpretation as contained in the law and in the teaching of 
the writers. At the outset, seeing that the point is disputed 
amongst the clergy themselves, it is clear that we have here a 
dubium juris aut facti: ‘‘In errore communi aut in dubio positiyo 
et probabili sive juris sive facti, jurisdictionem supplet Ecclesia 
pro foro tum externo tum interno.’’! Relying on this well known 
rule, it is open to the confessor to regard every case of “ occisio 
innocentis,’’ except the case of wilful murder of a person already 
born, as ‘‘ doubtfully reserved.’’ He may absolve such cases 
with supplied jurisdiction. 


(2) Our correspondent would rightly desire a little more than 
this, and it appears to us that abortion is certainly not included 
in the term “ homicidium voluntarium.’’ One reason is that 
the Ordinary is presumed to be observing the law of Canon 898: 
‘* Prorsus ab iis peccatis sibi reservandis omnes abstineant quae 
jam sint Sedi Apostolicae etiam ratione censurae reservata, et 
regulariter ab iis quoque quibus censura, etsi nemini reservata, 
a jure imposita sit.’’ Abortion (eiectio foetus immaturi) is 
already affected by a censure reserved de jure to the Ordinary 
from Canon 2350, §1. Moreover, the law regards abortion as 
something specifically distinct from homicide. For example, the 
two are distinct in Canon 985: ‘‘ Sunt irregulares ex delicto.... 
4. qui voluntarium homicidium perpetrarunt aut fetus humani 
abortum procuraverunt.’? The rule of Canon 896 requires a 
reserved sin to be specifically determined, and it follows that 


homicide does not include abortion since homicide has a specific 
meaning. 


(3) It is a little more difficult to decide whether the destruction 
of an embryo which is viable, and a fortiori the killing of a 
child by craniotomy just before its birth, are specifically homicide. 
Without prejudice to the use of Canon 209, it appears that 
both these actions are ‘‘ homicide’’ and are, therefore, sins 
reserved to the Ordinary. I cannot find the point treated by 
the manualists when discussing the rule of reserving only 
‘‘ specific ”’ sins: for some reason, they nearly all choose the 
example of “ incest.’? But, in commenting upon the Irregularity 
of Homicide, there is common agreement that the killing of 4 
viable fetus is included, and the interpretation is almost a 
necessary deduction from Canon 985—otherwise, the irregularity 
would be incurred by abortion and not by the graver crime. 
Canon De Smet, in his pre-Code study, De Casibus Reservatis, 
§78, gives this ruling, at least, for the diocese of Bruges 
‘‘ Occisio per abortum. Equidem non est dubium expulsionem 
foetus animati nondum viabilis constituere homicidium, sed, | 
cum huiusmodi expulsio abortiva obnoxia sit censurae jure 
communi statutae, voluit Episcopus Brugensis eam penitus sub- 
ducere reservationi episcopali. . . . Eamdem disciplinam appli- 
candam censemus embryotomiae peractae in foetum immaturum, 


1 Canon 209. 
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‘quae merito habetur ut actio equivalenter abortiva. Ex alia 


parte siquidem abortus supponit foetus immaturitatem, reser- 
yationem episcopalem urgendam ducimus contra embryotomiam 
in foetum vitalem peractam (uti solet practice fieri) ; huiusmodi 
scilicet embryotomia non potest aequiparari abortui sed commune 
importat homicidium.”’ 

EK. J. M. 


HOLY COMMUNION AND THE SICK. 


What is the law with regard to giving people Holy Communion 
in their own homes? If a person is ill for two or three months has 
such a one the right to Holy Communion in the house? With 
regard to the Easter Communion, is it the duty of the parish 
priest to take Holy Communion to those who are ill at the time, 
but who will be able to come to the Church after the Paschal 
period is finished? (P. P.) 

REPLY. 


‘‘ Debet parochus officia divina celebrare, administrare Sacra- 
menta fidelibus, quoties legitime petant . . . pauperes et miseros 
paterna caritate complecti. ...’? ‘‘Sedula cura et effusa 
caritate debet parochus aegrotos in sua paroecia, maxime vero 
morti proximos, adiuvare, eos sollicite Sacramentis reficiendo 
eorumque animos Deo commendando.’”* 


A priest with care of souls is bound ew justitia to administer 
the sacraments to those who ask for them reasonably; other 
priests may be bound ex caritate, and an obligation on this title 
will often arise also in the case of those with care of souls. 
The distinction between justice and charity, though useful some- 
times theoretically, is of no great moment in the practical 
questions raised by our correspondent. It will be sufficient to 
indicate the existence of a duty or obligation. The law of Canon 
468 is expanded in Rit. Rom., Tit V, cap iv., n.1 “‘ Parochus 
in primis meminisse debet, non postremas esse muneris sui partes, 
aegrotantium curam habere. Quare cum primum noverit, quem- 
piam ex fidelibus in sua paroecia aegrotare, non expectabit 
ut ad eum vocetur, sed ultro ad illum accedat: idque non semel 
tantum, sed saepius, quatenus opus sit; horteturque paroecianos 
suos, ut ipsum admoneat, cum aliquem in paroecia sua aegrotare 
contigerit, praecipue si morbus gravior sit.”’ 


Both the Canon and the Ritual speak of the existence of an 
obligation to carry Communion to the sick, and not merely when 
it is to be administered as Viaticum to the dying. In the case 
of the Paschal Precept, the obligation to receive Holy Communion 
is a grave one on the part of the recipient, and it is consequently 
@ grave obligation on the part of the priest to administer the 
Sacrament. Outside the time of the paschal precept, the obli- 


1Canon 467, § 1. 
2Canon 468, § 1. 
3Cf. Ami du Clergé, 1909, p. 496. 
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gation of carrying Holy Communion to the sick, who are not 
dying, cannot be defined with the same exactness. The request 
is, in itself, certainly ‘‘ reasonable ’ after an illness of two or 
three months’ duration, but granted a parish of considerable 
size, or with a large number of sick persons, or with an infirm 
parish priest, it might be ‘‘ unreasonable’ in given circum. 
stances. The conscience of the priest must be the guide, but 
it does appear that, in this country, the circumstances would 
scarcely ever arise justifying a priest in refusing such a request. 
The doctrine of Ferreres is about as liberal as one as would be 
prepared to admit: ‘‘ An graviter peccat parochus, quoties 
Eucharistiam negat rationabiliter petenti? Resp. Neg. Si enim 
raro id faciat, v.gr. erga unum aut alterum, secluso scandalo, 
aut gravi petentis contristatione, non peccat nisi venialiter. . . . 


E. J. M. 


SPIRITUAL RELATIONSHIP. 


A young schoolmaster in 1917 stood as sponsor at the confir- 
mation of a number of children. Wishing now to contract 
marriage with one of these, he is told that he will need a 
dispensation since there exists between him and the girl he 
proposes to marry the diriment impediment of spiritual 
relationship. (X.) 

REPLyY. 


It is well known that this impediment was in existence at 
the time of the Confirmation and was not abolished till the 
Code was promulgated, May 19th, 1918. The existing law is 
‘Ea tantum spiritualis cognatio matrimonium irritat, de qua 
in Canon 768.’! ‘* Ex baptismo spiritualem cognationem contra- 
hunt tantum cum baptizato baptizans et patrinus.’’? There was 
a reason for doubting whether the pre-Code impediment con- 
tinued, in such cases as the one given above, for a law is not 
retroactive unless it is expressly declared to be such. However, 
one of the earliest decisions of the Codex Commission ruled that 
spiritual relationship arising from Confirmation, contracted 
before the Code, ceased to be a diriment impediment of marriage 
from the date of the promulgation of the Code.° 38 


FACULTIES FOR GRANTING INDULGENCES. 


Further to the question and answer contained on page 70 of 
the January issue, may it be safely held that those faculties 
continue which were obtained before April 1st, 1933, by an 
ecclesiastic, not yet in priest’s orders, or by a priest not yet 
possessing confessional faculties. (K. L.) 


4 Theol. Moralis, II, § 380. 
1Canon 1079. 
2 Canon 768. 


8 June 2nd and 3rd, 1918, A.A.S., X, 346. 
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st The two points raised have been settled, in so far as the 
r faculties of Associates of the ‘“‘ Propagation of the Faith ’’ are 
le concerned, by a letter sent from the headquarters of the 
m Association in Rome to all the national directors. It has not, 
a- at the time of writing, been published in the Acta Apostolicae 
ut Sedis. It is dated August 28th, 1933, and is reprinted in 
ld Collationes Brugenses, 1934, p. 50. It is an interpretation of 
it. the highest authority and the document states that the Sacred 
be Penitentiary was consulted on the solutions given. Though 
es meant chiefly for the clergy who belong to the Association, the 
m directions therein may safely be applied to any other similar 
0, association included in the decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, 
94 March 20th, 1933. After stating, what is now universally under- 

stood, that the decree is not retrospective, and affects only the 

faculties named therein, it explains the new procedure to be 

adopted by priests who desire special faculties: they must 
be. apply direct to the Sacred Penitentiary, including in their 
ct petition the written approval of their own Ordinary, and the 

a document may be forwarded to Rome by the National Director 
he in the case of those priests who are members of the Association. 
‘al The two points raised are answered, the first negatively and 

the second affirmatively : 
An clericus Seminarista, qui nomen dedit Unioni Cleri pro 

' Missionibus ante decreti evulgationem, frui possit facultatibus 
he in decreto recensitis vix dum Ordinis sacramentum suscipiat 

is et ad sacramentales confessiones audiendas adprobetur. 
ua R. Negative. Urget desideratam gratiam a S Paenitentiaria 
ra- vel directe, vel per Directionem Nationalem Piae Unionis 
yas obtinere, oblatis peculiaribus proprii Ordinarii litteris com- 
on- mendatitiis. 
not An sacerdos qui, adprobatione ad sacramentales confessiones 
er, audiendas carens, Piae Unioni Cleri pro Missionibus nomen; 
hat dedit ante diem primam mensis Aprilis, uti possit facultatibus 
ted in decreto numeratis statim ac, decreto evulgato, adprobationem 
age obtineat. 

R. Affirmative. E. J. M. 
PRAYER TERMINATIONS. 

f Should the prayer after Mass ‘‘O God Our Refuge and Our 
S, Strength ’’ conclude ‘‘ Through Christ Our Lord ”’ or “‘ Through 
ties the same Christ Our Lord.’? Different versions are found in 
fe various prayer books and on the “cards”? (G. W.) 









REPLY. 


(i) The rule, as deduced from the text of prayers in the Missal 
and from various instructions of the Congregation of Rites, is 
that in the case of prayers addressed to God the Father, which 
contain no mention of God the Son, the conclusion is: ‘‘ Per 
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Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum Filium tuum, qui tecum 
vivit et regnat in unitate Spiritus Sancti Deus, per omnia, ete,” 
If God the Son is mentioned at the beginning, or middle of 
the prayer, the conclusion is: ‘‘ Per eumdem Dominum nostrum, 
etc.’’?; and if the mention occurs at the end: ‘“‘ Qui tecum viyit 
et regnat in unitate Spiritus Sancti Deus, per omnia, ete,” 
Outside of Mass and Office, the shorter form is to be used, 
unless the longer one is indicated, namely, ‘‘ Per Christum 
Dominum nostrum, Amen” and ‘“ Per eumdem Christum 
Dominum nostrum, Amen.’’! 


(ii) It follows, therefore, from this rule, that the correct 
conclusion for the prayer ‘‘O God Our Refuge and Our Strength” 
should be: ‘‘ Through the same Christ Our Lord.’’ The omission 
of the words ‘‘ the same ”’ in some editions of the prayer must 
be due to inadvertence on the part of the person responsible 
for the text, or to the error of not recognizing a reference to 
God the Son in the words ‘‘ Dei Genitricis ’’ ‘‘ Mother of God.” 
Even the Manual of Prayers, re-issued with episcopal authority 
in 1922, contains the short ending, which, in our opinion, is 
incorrect. The Latin texts, which we have been able to consult, 
have the longer ending. 


(iii) Another rather curious point is noticed by Fr. Charles, 
S.J., in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, April, 1934. The ending 
‘¢ Per Christum Dominum Nostrum ”’ of the prayer for the King, 
‘¢ Quaesumus omnipotens Deus,’ recited after Mass on Sunday, 
is the termination proper to a prayer addressed to God the 
Father. But the prayer contains the phrase ‘“‘ ad Te, qui via, 
veritas et vita es’’ which can only refer to Christ Our Lord, 
since the words are taken from John xiv.: ‘“‘ I am the way the 
truth and the life. No man cometh to the Father but by me.” 
Moreover, there are theological reasons for not calling God the 
Father “ the way,’’ though He may be called “ truth” and 
‘< life.” If the prayer is, therefore, addressed to God the Son, 
the correct conclusion is ‘‘ Qui vivis et regnas.’’ The error, if it 
is an error, is either in the inclusion of the phrase “ qui via, 
veritas et vita es,’’ or in the conclusion “‘ Per Dominum, ete.” 
It appears in ancient texts as far back as the tenth century, 
and there may be some other explanation of the — a 


1Cf. De Herdt, I, 86. 

































ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
BY THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


HXTENSION OF THE JUBILER. 


By an Apostolic Constitution ‘‘ Quod superiore anno,’ issued 
‘on April 2nd, Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, has extended the 
Extraordinary Jubilee to the whole Catholic world. The Jubilee 
conditions and faculties are further defined by Monita of the 


Sacred Penitentiary dated April 38rd. Both documents are here 
summarized. 


THE CONSTITUTION QUOD SUPHRIORE ANNO. 
(i.) Intentions of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

In extending the spiritual benefits of the Jubilee, the Holy 
Father urges priests and bishops to prepare their flocks by 
sermons, retreats and sacred processions or pilgrimages. They 
should encourage prayers for the Pope’s Jubilee intentions—first 
of all, the restoration everywhere of liberty to the Church, and 
peace, concord and true prosperity to peoples; secondly, the 
active development of missionary works and the return of 
dissidents to the one fold of Christ. The spread of Militant 
Atheism ‘moves the Pope to add another explicit intention—the 
frustration of Russian anti-God propaganda and the conversion 
of its unhappy instruments. For this special intention the Holy 
Father himself will participate in a solemn function in the 
Vatican basilica before the end of the Jubilee year. 

























(ii.) Jubilee Conditions. 

The year of Jubilee extends from Low Sunday, 1934, to include 
Low Sunday, 1935. The Jubilee may be gained anywhere eztra 
Urbem et suburbium, even by those who secured the Jubilee 
pardon during the twelve-month which has just ended. The 
essential conditions are: a good confession and communion, and 
visits to specified churches or public oratories, with prayers 
prescribed below. 

In each district, the Jubilee churches must be designated by 
the Ordinary or his delegate: in the bishop’s own city, the 
cathedral and three other churches or public oratories in which 
Mass is said at least occasionally ; in the suburbs and the rest 
of the diocese, the parish church and three other churches or 
public oratories within the parish boundaries. Three visits must 
be made to each church, on the same or on different days. The 
visits may succeed one another immediately ; i.e. it is permissible 
to re-enter a church at once after coming out, and so complete 
one’s second or third visit. Where there are not four churches 
or public oratories, the Oranary Na his representative will decide 
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whether four visits are to be made in each of three churches, or 
Slx in two, or all the twelve in one. 


At each visit, besides such prayers as one’s piety may suggest, 
the following are commanded: before the Blessed Sacrament 
altar, five Paters, Aves and Glorias and a sixth for the Pope’s 

intention; before a crucifix, the Credo or “I believe” three 
times, and ‘‘ We adore Thee, O Christ, and we praise Thee, etc.,” 
or some similar prayer, once; before a statue or picture of Our 
Lady, the “ Hail Mary ”’ seven times in memory of her sorrows, 
and ‘‘ Holy Mother, pierce me through, etc.,”’ or some siniilar 


prayer, once; finally, one Credo or ‘‘I believe’’ before the 
Blessed Sacrament altar. 


Where local conditions make it impossible to reserve the 
Blessed Sacrament, the prescribed prayers must still be directed 
mentally to the Blessed Sacrament and said before the Blessed 
Sacrament altar. The Jubilee visits may be made outside one’s 
own parish or diocese, but only by fulfilling local directions in 
churches legitimately designated in each place. The Jubilee 
indulgence may be gained for oneself or for the souls in Purgatory 
as often as the prescribed works are completed; the works 


required for one indulgence must be finished before a second 
series is begun. 





(iit.) Privileged Categories. 
Sailors aboard a ship which possesses a chapel in which Mass 
is permitted, may make the Jubilee visits in their own chapel; 


failing this, they may make the visits in any church in places 
at which they call. 


Local Ordinaries or their delegates may reduce the number of 
visits or of churches, or commute the visits into works of piety 
or charity, in favour of certain general classes of impediti, such 
ag nuns, religious sisters, women or girl boarders in schools or 
convents ; contemplatives—Trappists, Carthusians, Camaldolese, 
etc. ; prisoners, the sick and those who tend them, and, generally, 
all who are prevented by definite impediment from making the 
Jubilee visits; manual workers referred to in the decree Qui 
umbratilem vitam ; and persons over seventy years of age. 


On condition that the visits are made in solemn procession, or 
at least in common and with some solemnity where a street 
procession is not possible, the Ordinary is given the power to 
reduce the number of visits for colleges, confraternities or 
sodalities, and for parish groups led either by the parish priest 
or by another priest delegated by him. To dispense from the 
condition of confession or communion is not permitted except In » 
cases where serious illness prevents the fulfilment of the 
condition. , 


(iv.) Faculties of Confessors. 


During the extended Jubilee, Papal faculties which a confessor 
may possess are not suspended. For the Jubilee confession, nuns 
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may choose any confessor among those approved in the diocese 
for men and women. Throughout the Holy Year, pro foro 
conscientiae in actu sacramentalis confessionis et per se ipsi 
tentum all confessors will have power to absolve any penitent 
from censures reserved by law to the Holy See or to the 
Ordinary, and even from a censure ab homine lata. Such 
absolution will have no effect in the external forum. 


These wide powers are subject to certain restrictions in the 
case of censures personally reserved to the Roman Pontiff or 
specialissimo modo to the Holy See; also in that dealt with by a 
decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, November 16th, 1928 (A.A.S., 
XX, p. 398): and in cases where an excommunication reserved 
speciali modo to the Holy See is publicly incurred by certain 
secular prelates or religious superiors. 


Heretics or schismatics who have publicly taught error, may 
not be absolved unless they have abjured their heresy or schism 
at least before the confessor, and have repaired or promised to 
repair the scandal. Before an adherent of a masonic or other 
forbidden sect may be absolved, he must abjure the sect, at least 
in presence of the confessor, repair the scandal, withdraw his 
support, denounce any ecclesiastic or religions whom he knows 
to be a member, and surrender or destroy books and emblems 
of the sect, or at least promise faithfully to do this.- 


For a reasonable cause, the confessor may commute any 
private vow into other pious works. For a grave cause, he may 
commute a vow of. complete and perpetual chastity originally 
made publicly and remaining over when the other obligations 
inherent in religious profession have been dispensed ; he may not, 
however, dispense from the obligation of celibacy induced by 
Sacred Orders. A dispensation which would prejudice a third 
party should not be given without the consent of the person 
involved. Vows intended to preserve from sin should be com- 
muted only into other works which will have equal efficacy. 


The Jubilee confessor may dispense from irregularities: ex 
delicto prorstis occulto; also from that mentioned in canon 985, 
4°, but only with a view to the exercise of Orders already pos- 
sessed. He may dispense, in the internal and sacramental forum 
only, from a secret impediment of consanguinity in 3° vel 2° 
gradu collaterali etiam attingente primum, quod ex generatione 
illicita proveniat ; but only to revalidate, not to contract, a mar- 
riage. He may dispense ab occulto criminis impedimento, neutro 
tamen machinante ; if the marriage has already been contracted, 
the consent must be renewed privately; in any case a penance 
must be given which is considerable in itself and continues for 
& considerable time. 


A confessor may dispense from visits to a prescribed church 
any individuals who are hindered by a just cause from making 
the visits in the prescribed manner, but he should substitute 
some other church where possible. He may even reduce the 
number of visits, but may not dispense from the full number of 
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prescribed prayers, unless sickness renders such action neces. 
sary. Not even inadequate matter will allow him to dispense 
from the prescribed confession; and, of course, neither the 
annual confession nor an invalid confession will suffice. The 
Jubilee communion may not be commuted, except in the case of 
the sick who are quite incapable of receiving. Holy Viaticum 
will satisfy the condition; not so the Paschal communion. 


Confessors may exercise these faculties towards all penitents 
(including Orientals) who sincerely intend to gain the Jubilee, 
But the faculty to absolve from sins and censures and to dispense 
from irregularities may be used once only towards the same 
penitent, and that, too, when he is gaining the Jubilee for the 
first time and has not previously been absolved or dispensed 
since the beginning of the extended Jubilee. Other facuities may 
be repeatedly exercised. 


Those who, after beginning the Jubilee visits in good faith, 
find themselves prevented by illness from continuing them, will 
not forfeit the Jubilee pardon provided they make a good con. 
fession and communion (A.A.S., XXVI, pp. 137-148). 


THE JUBILEE MONITA. 


Jubilee faculties may be used in foro interno etiam eztro- 
sacramentali unless the sacramental forum is expressly enjoined. 
A dispensation, commutation or absolution from censures, unless 
given ad reincidentiam, remains valid when a person, who has 
begun the prescribed works with a sincere intention of gaining 


the Jubilee, afterwards changes his mind and fails to continue. 
Parish priests may dispense, reduce or commute the visits not 
merely for their penitents, but for any individuals or even whole 
families within the parish. 


A penitent who is bound by a reserved sin or censure oF 
irregularity, must be asked by the confessor 1° whether he has 
gained the Jubilee since the octave day of Easter in this year; 
2° if not, whether he has already been absolved during the same 
period from sins and censures. If the answer to either question 
is in the affirmative, the confessor may not use his special powers 
to absolve or dispense. 


Cenfessors should commit to memory a list of sins, censures, 
penalties and impediments not covered by the special Jubilee 
faculties!’ The provisions of canons 2254, 2290, 1045, §3, must 
be scrupulously observed by the confessor confronted by such 
cases. The probability that the penitent will gain the full Jubilee 
pardon does not excuse the confessor from the obligation of, 
imposing a salutary penance. 

. A hidden censure incurred through wrong done to another may 
only be absolved after the scandal and injury have been repaired, 
or after a promise of reparation, if it is not immediately possible. 
Special rules are given for priests who have power to absolve 
even public censures, and for the cases considered by canons 
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894, 2342 and 2385. A confessor may commute vows into works 
of even inferior merit if he prudently thinks it advisable. For- 
bidden books must be surrendered before absolution is granted ; 
or at least a serious promise to destroy them at the earliest 
opportunity must be given. 
_ A dispensation from visiting a particular church implies an 
obligation to make all the twelve visits at the other church or 
churches; if the numbers of visits is also reduced, the same 
number of prayers, or a similar number, must still be imposed. 
When entrance into the church is not possible, it suffices to. say 
the prescribed prayers at the church door. Vocal prayers may 
be recited alternately ; for the dumb, special provision is made 
in canon 936. 

The Jubilee confession and communion may precede or follow 
or come between the visits; but the last work (which may be the 


communion) must be performed in a state of grace (A.A.S., 
XXVI, pp. 149-152). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Conception of God in the Philosophy of Aquinas. By Robert 


Leet Patterson, Ph.D., M.A., B.D. (George Allen & Unwin. 
21s. net.) 


In this stimulating and useful work Dr. Patterson gives an 
analysis and criticism of the Natural Theology of St. Thomas. 
The author maintains a non-committal attitude in regard to the 
subjects he discusses, so that this volume does not form a definite 
attack on the teaching of Aquinas; indeed, it contains much 
that is appreciative of his genius. Nevertheless, a chief part 
of Dr. Patterson’s book consists in an attempt to show that the 
theory of St. Thomas is not internally coherent, and that it fails 


to harmonize the Aristotelian conception of God with the God 
of religion. 


We may admit that the harmony of Aquinas’s doctrines is 
often obscured by his sectional method of treatment, and the 
question therefore is: Can a complete synthesis of his teachings 
be compiled? St. Thomas himself nowhere attempts this, and 
Dr. Patterson’s work in this respect is far from being complete, 
and cannot be considered as more than a worthy contribution 
towards a final evaluation of the system of St. Thomas. When 
it is a question of deciding whether an author is consistent 
or otherwise, much depends upon the manner in which the 
problems are set, and the order in which the various items of 
teaching are introduced; yet in these respects Dr. Patterson 
leaves much to be desired, and overlooks much that is in favour 
of Aquinas. 

Thus it appears that Dr. Patterson has given a misleading 
turn to the discussion of the problem of the relation of the 
transcendent God to the changing world, by representing it as 

G 
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a problem solely for St. Thomas or the Theist; whereas trul 
this task of logically reconciling Experience with Ultimate 
Reality is central for all theorists whether Pantheist, Theist 
or Agnostic. And the system of Aristotle itself contains, 
unharmonized, the elements of this very problem of God’s 
absoluteness and His relation as Prime Mover and End of all 
things. 

There is, therefore, no room for Dr. Patterson’s contention 
that St. Thomas has failed to reconcile Aristotle with Christianity, 
The fact is that St. Thomas’s work is to be regarded as, inciden- 
tally, an attempt to reconcile these separate parts of Aristotle’s 
own teaching, as well as, primarily, to show the compatibility 
of Aristotelianism with the Christian Revelation. 


As to the problem of absoluteness itself, Dr. Patterson 
considers it impossible to reconcile the multiplicity of objects 
known and willed by the Deity, with the simplicity of the Divine 
essence. But inasmuch as the main principle of St. Thomas's 
solution is the eternal ideutity of the Activity and Being of 
God, wherein Productivity and Exemplary Self-expression are 
intrinsic to the very essence of Deity, and in no way consequent 
or additional to the original Divine absoluteness, there is nothing 
‘* irreconcilable ’? with the existence of other beings. 


Further, the activity of ‘‘ knowledge’”’ involves both the 
positive and the negative, and knowledge of Self unites with 
knowledge of what is not-Self, i.e., ‘‘ other.’ Aristotle’s dictum 
that we know ourselves in knowing other things expresses the 
same principle of knowledge. Similarly, mutatis mutandis, 
regarding “ will.” 

In connection with the Eternity of God, Dr. Patterson argues 
that, on St. Thomas’s principles, God must have been aware 
of the various possible degrees of being before they actually 
existed. But St. Thomas on the contrary held that with God 
there is neither past nor future, before nor after, and that 
therefore anything which is ever related to Eternity is related 
to the whole of Eternity, for Eternity is indivisible in its Unity. 
And this implies that when we use the term “ present” in 
regard to God it is an analogy, just as truly as are the terms 
past and future. Dr. Patterson’s charge of ‘ flat contradiction ” 
is inappropriate. 

Nor are change and time illusory, for St. Thomas held that 
the ‘‘ ground ”’ of change in finite being is its own substance 
(not God). Changing things and persons have all that reality 
for us which we as creatures on the same plane naturally accord 
to them. Nevertheless, St. Thomas was not peculiar in believing 
that finite things are lesser in being than is their Creator. 

Dr. Patterson’s reduction of the five viae to one single proof 
does not appear conclusive. The distinctness of the arguments 
in St. Thomas is surely indicated by the difference in theif 
respective conclusions. The world is not one principle but many, 
and there are data for many proofs each leading to the same 
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Divine Unity. It may be that there is only one complete proof 
of any being, but in reference to the Infinitude of God’s nature 
there is room for diversified analysis, if only to ensure that 
completeness. 


We may agree with Dr. Patterson that it is illegitimate to 
make an exclusive distinction between our knowledge that God 
is, and our knowledge of what God is, such as St. Thomas makes. 
But are there not here, as in so many other cases of apparent 
disharmony, mediating considerations by which consistency can 
be supplied? Tor instance: St. Thomas held that the conception 
of negation is always founded upon some affirmation, and surely 
the positive element in our religious knowledge is that ‘‘ general 
and confused ”? knowledge of God which St. Thomas says is. 
implanted in us by Nature inasmuch as God is man’s beatitude.. 
It was that same knowledge which he took for granted as an 
essential presupposition, and indeed ‘“‘ the middle term ”’ of all 
his negative proofs, a knowledge not arrived at by reasoning, yet: 
common to all men. A. L. Reys. 


Freemasonry, A Candid Ezamination. By a Past Master. 
(Washbourne & Bogan, Ltd. pp. 128. 3s. 6d.) 


The main theme of this book is that the ordinary floor member 
of a Masonic lodge does not know why he joins the Craft, and 
knows next to nothing of the true purposes underlying it. Many 
such tire of hearing the same ceremonies times without number, 


and so come late to the Lodge meeting, mainly for the dinner 
which usually follows. 


Many, probably most, lodges ask their candidates why they wish 
to become Freemasons, and the answer very often is that they 
have heard that Freemasonry is a brotherhood of charitably- 
minded men, to which they would like to belong. A man in a 
decent position likes to help others, and to feel that he will be 
helped in a spirit of brotherliness should he need it. The schools 
for boys and for girls give a free education to the sons and 
daughters of deceased Freemasons if circumstances warrant it, 
and the Royal Masonic Benevolent Institution helps the old 
people. 


Some are attracted to the Craft through curiosity to know its 
secrets. They enter, and find that it is progressive, with secrets 


_Testricted to each of the degrees. Those who have money and 


time to spare go on, past the Craft and the Royal Arch, taking 
the Mark on the way, to the Knights Templar, the Rose Croix, 
and the rest of the Ancient and Accepted Rite, with its thirty- 
three degrees; but the average man who joins a Craft lodge, 
unless it is quite small, may easily remain a floor member for a 


dozen or twenty years without reaching office, and another six or 
Seven before he reaches the chair. It has often happened that 
Brethren who see no chance of promotion in their mother lodge 
become founders of new lodges, so as to reach office earlier than 
they otherwise would. 
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There are a few mistakes in the book, such as Edwin III for 
Edward III on page 25, and Charles I for George I on page 41, 
It is not clear why on page 30, Thomas Grinsell is the brother of 
James Quin, but here the author is quoting someone else. In the 
initiation ceremony (page 107) the deacon does not whisper: 
“Say, ‘I am,’ ”’ but ‘* Answer,”’ so that the candidate can say 
something else if he likes. The book is written with inside knoy. 
ledge and, apart from these errors, is generally accurate. The 
author does not say how far he has gone, but it seems probable 
that his personal knowledge does not extend beyond the chair of 
a Craft lodge. 

As for there being mysterious secrets in the higher degrees, 
which are hinted at in a mamner intended to be misunderstood in 
the lower, such hints being understood only by the adepts, the 
present reviewer, himself a convert past master and Royal Arch 
and Mark Mason, does not believe there is anything vitally 
different from those of which he has already had experience. The 
secrets of the Craft and the Royal Arch, and the esotery of the 
Board of Installed Masters can all be found by those who know 
where to look for them, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
sources of information are any less accurate regarding the rest 
of the business than they have been found to be in the earlier 
stages. The hook is often adroitly baited in order to persuade 
one to go on, but it is not always swallowed. 

The secrecy of Masonic assemblies has undoubtedly been used, 
in other countries, as a cloak for subversive political activities; 
and since Freemasonry excludes no one who can profess a belief 
in the Great Architect of the Universe, it is clear that Catholic 
principles can find no place therein. But as for the ritual itself, 
the reviewer would repeat what he has said elsewhere, that the 
whole business is a waste of time, hardly worthy of the attention 
of serious men. A. J. CRIDGE. 


The Separated Eastern Churches. By the Rev. Pére Janin. 
Translated by the Very Rev. Canon P. Boylan, M.A., 
D.Litt., D.D. (Sands, 1933. pp. 244. Price 5s.) 


Some twelve years ago, Pére Janin produced a book on the 
Eastern Churches that had the advantages of being concise and 
relatively complete. A good deal of information was given 
regarding the theology of the various bodies that were gathered 
together under the general title of Les églises orientales et le 
rites orientaux (Paris, La Bonne Press, 2nd. ed., 1925), reason- 
ably full accounts of their rites, geographical distribution, and 
customs were provided; and a large number of maps and 
illustrations helped to make a sufficiently readable volume. The 
present writer can testify from his own experience that he found 
it of great service when he was in Jerusalem in the years from 
1922 to 1924 and still more, when he was living among the 
Syrian Maronites in the summer of 1923. It was not so thorough 
or so entertaining as the late Dr. Adrian Fortescue’s fine 
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yolumes, but it was more up to date than they were, and it 
included ali the Catholic bodies, as well as all the dissidents. 


Since that time, Pére Janin has decanted some of the matter of 
his earlier book into a much smaller volume in Bloud and Gay’s 
Bibliotheque catholique des sciences religieuses, which has now 
been translated by Canon Boylan. As the title shows, it does 
not include the Uniates, and it is unfortunately true that it 
suffers from various defects. It is too compressed and could 
scarcely be read with any pleasure except by one already well 
acquainted with the subject-matter; the theological explanations 
have largely disappeared ; the banishing of all illustrations and 
plans has resulted in making the book still less easy to read. 
The information appears to be accurate and, no doubt, the book 
will be useful as a collection of statistics, but it does little to 
replace its parent volume, which still clamours insistently for 
a translator and an English publisher. 

JOHN M. T. BARTON. 


In Praise of Mary. By Mother Mary Philip, I.B.V.M. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. 3s. 6d.) 


This small book of devotions is divided into four parts. The 
first three contain meditative reflections (1) on our Lady’s feasts, 
(2) on six of her titles, and (3) on the commonest liturgical 
prayers that are addressed to her. The fourth part comprises 
the Little Office of the Immaculate Conception and other prayers 
and hymns. The considerations are simple, helpful and, in a 
popular way, theological. The book, if widely used, would 
spread and foster liturgical piety to our Lady. 


Meatless Meals. By Olga Hartley. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 
pp. viii, 72. 1s. 6d.) 


This practical and economical little book should prove a 
stand-by in every presbytery kitchen. Miss Hartley declares 
war on the ‘ fish day ” superstition; there is not the slightest 
need to eat fish on Fridays if one does not like it; menus without 
end, of sumptuous quality, can be devised from vegetables, eggs, 
cheese, the farinages, sweets and fruits. But the author does 
give fish recipes, and particularly good are those which show 
how to make cheap white fish and the humble herring attractive. 
Her vegetable dishes and soups are excellent, also her egg dishes. 
Of course, 200 recipes merely scratch the surface of the subject, 
but perhaps they are as much as the average priest’s house- 
keeper will assimilate; and assuredly here is a first-rate 
eighteen-pennyworth. D. 
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I. ROME. 
By THE Rev. Ricwarpd L. SmiTH, Ph.D., M.A. 


The Holy Year is over so far as Rome is concerned and one 
has a sensation of having been physically battered. The last 
weeks beggar description, when the area of jostling crept out 
beyond the utmost tentacles of the City to the sea and the hills, 
and trains rushed multitudes to and from Ostia and Frasgeatj 
and Civita Vecchia. The pilgrim must have a kaleidoscopic 
memory of those days with their frets and their sudden peaces, 
The resident is beginning to feel himself all over, beginning to 
have some general picture of what actually happened in 4 
whirlwind, when he just ran from one thing to another and 
occupations beat upon him like a multitudinous wind. 

Despite incessant rain the streets were clogged with pilgrims 
hurrying anxiously to keep up with their guides, standing o 
the pavements watching one packed ’bus after another pass them 
by, or turning Juggernauts themselves in processions of the huge 
red torpedoni which became so familiar a feature of the traffic, 
A month before Easter I counted over fifty of these monsters 
drawn up inside the colonnade of the Piazza of Saint Peter's 
and they stretched well beyond the fountains. 

It was not only that Rome swarmed with organized pilgrimages, 
The coming of Lent seemed to awaken the citizens to a realization 
of how little was left of the Jubilee, and by the time we had 
reached Passiontide it was impossible to get near the four altars 
in the Basilicas. The Roman habit of dropping unexpectedly 
on one’s knees really found its justification, but it meant from 
the unwary tripped their way over smarting ankles from the 
Blessed Sacrament to the Crucifix, and from the Altar of Ou 
Lady to the Confession. Groups of two, three, four—mostly 
family groups—would be reciting the prayers together, and the 
solitary pilgrim had to shout aloud if he were not to make 4 
helpless jumble of the prescribed prayers. One needed to wait 
one’s turn at the Porta Santa of Saint Mary Major’s, and in 
Saint Peter’s it was not easy to avoid being driven into corner 
of the barricades built for the Papal functions. No one could 
call it orderly. Yet there was something indescribably impressive 
in this chaotic storming of heaven. Whether you looked at the 
whole moving mass or concentrated on a group here and there, 
the picture was complete. And the general atmosphere of prayer 
cannot be imagined by anyone who does not begin to pray until 
he has been decorously shown to his seat. 

It is an effort to remember that a general plebiscite took place 
in Italy during these tempestuous days. Despite enthusiasti¢ 
bands of Fascisti, marching and singing on their way from one 
voting station to another, despite flags on trams and buildings, 
despite election placards smothering every wall, despite 4 
gigantic reproduction of Mussolini’s face flood-lit on the Palas 
Braschi, it all seemed very placid in comparison with the life 
pulsating round the Vatican. a yet the resultant figures 
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are deeply impressive. That over ten million votes, out of a 
possible ten and a half million, should have been cast for the 
Corporative régime cannot be lightly explained away. But it 
does not need these colossal numbers to convince one of 
Mussolini’s hold upon the nation—he is more its hero than ever, 
and his spell has intensified rather than staled. This should 
surprise an Englishman, who would be repelled by the front 
page of the average Italian newspaper, which is filled day after 
day with adulation of the Duce. But such incessant propaganda 
does not seem to have the same irritating effect upon Italians, 
and I notice a very healthy sign, that there is a much more 
natural atmosphere when his name is mentioned than there used 
to be immediately after the establishment of Fascism. This 


only goes to show how firmly he and his régime are seated in 
the saddle. 


Letters are now published in the papers criticizing details of 
administration, discussions are allowed to develop. But when 
Mussolini speaks, and he does not speak until he had heard 
every side of the question, the thing is finished. I cannot see 
that this silence is the result of fear; for the most part, it seems 
to be a convinced approval of his decisions. He governs and 
his people are glad of it. Men who are not Fascisti, men of 
intelligence and position, wax enthusiastic when they speak of 
him: it is an education to see the way their faces light up at 
mention of the Duce. A chemical expert described a meeting 
of delegates from all trades, over which Mussolini presided, and 
which discussed for three long days the intricate problem of 
tariffs. All during the sessions, while delegates were delivering 
closely argued speeches, the chairman was constantly interrupted 
by secretaries bringing in telegrams and messages to which he 
there and then wrote answers. Yet, at the end of the third 
day, he summed up a highly technical discussion with almost * 
miraculous brevity, completeness and accuracy, and then passed 
straight on to his decisions. Such and such a suggestion, he 
said, would not do for the reason ably advanced by Signor A; 
Signor B’s thesis promised well for the peculiar conditions of 
the country, and as supplemented by Signor ©’s proposals was 
the line he intended to take. But he would develop it much 
further, since it was only the logical premise to a course of 
action which would. secure the results desired by Signori D and 
E, although they had failed to grasp the connection. His own 
contribution to the discussion would be a speeding up of pro- 
duction . . . and so on. This is the man about whom Italians 
grow lyrical, and who will blame them? 


So the proportion of favourable votes in the recent plebiscite 
hardly surprises me. On the other hand, I was not prepared 
for such a large total of votes cast: this is a revelation of 
something more than civic virtue—it must mean a real enthusiasm 
for Mussolini founded on experience of his worth. And if 
anyone should choose to say the results were, of course, cooked, 
quod gratis asseritur gratis negatur. 
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The decline of Freemasonry in Italy, then, is continued. The 
enemy of the post-Napoleonic Popes, the insolent braggart who 
insulted Leo XIII and Pius X, is near to death and burial, 
Freemasonry is having a hard time all over Europe. It has 
been dealt strong blows in Germany and in Austria; in Spain 
it had a feverish innings after the Revolution, but the recent 
scenes at Seville during Holy Week show that it is on the 
defensive even there. And as a postcript to what I said about 
France last month, everyone coming from that country has tales 
to tell of the spreading execration in which it is held by 
Frenchmen of all classes. Even in the Army, which used to 
be one of its strongholds, its name is now openly cursed. The 
investigation of the scandals associated with Stavisky is per. 
petually exposing new nests of Freemason corruption, and soon 
no department of the Administration seems likely to escape. 
I am still not confident that Freemasonry will be destroyed in 
France, but it is already gravely questioned. On the other hand, 
the struggle has brought together some ill-assorted allies. Since 
the February riots in Paris, the sales of L’Action Francaise 
have gone up by leaps and bounds, so that it is now probably 
the most influential paper in the Republic. But while there 
is war between it and the Vatican, no Catholic can afford to 
be complacent about the result of this new fight with the 
many-headed beast of Freemasonry. 


I repeat: international affairs are quick with possibilities. 
There are more dangers to-day than a few years ago; there are 
also more grounds for optimism. These changes have mostly 
happened during the Holy Year, and anyone who has seen Rome 
seething with prayer, anyone who thinks what the extension of 
the Jubilee to the whole world may be made to mean for its 


future peace and prosperity, cannot but be hopeful for the 
outcome. 


II. CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By C. F. MELVILLE. 
Germany and the Concordat. 

There has been a veritable crop of rumours in regard to the 
delicate situation which has arisen between the Vatican and 
Berlin, and it has been reported that negotiations have been 
broken off by the Holy Father. At the time of writing this seems 
to be an exaggeration. Negotiations have not been broken off. 
The German delegate, Herr Buttmann, is in Rome. The Papal 
Nuncio is still in Berlin. There is nothing to be gained, however, 
by attempting to gloss over the gravity of the situation; for, im 
plain words, the present German government has not only failed 
to fulfil its promises under the Concordat but has also shown 4 
complete inability—or disinclination?—to restrain the anti 
Christian activities of the Nazi Youth Organizations. 

The true nature of the situation of Catholics in Germany at the 
moment is shown clearly by the Easter message of the Pope, 
written in his own handwriting, which he addressed to the 
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German Catholic Youth Associations. In this message the Holy 
Father expresses his ‘‘ heartfelt sympathy ” and “ great satis- 
faction ’’ ; sympathy for the German Catholics amidst their pre- 
sent great difficulties, and satisfaction because of the noble fight 
they are putting up for their religious ideals. The Pope refers 
quite plainly to the Nazi propaganda which is seeking to “ lead 
away from Christ and back to heathenism,” and in their 
resistance to this propaganda the German Catholics have the 
Apostolic blessing. 

The Pope’s message came as a bombshell to the Nazi anti- 
Christian elements. Attacks on the Pope have subsequently 
appeared in the Nazi party-press, following attacks upon the 
Catholic Bishop of Berlin, Dr. Bares, who had delivered a 
courageous course of sermons. 

When the Concordat was made between the Vatican and the 
German Government, the former agreed to the disappearance of 
the Catholic Centre Party and the withdrawal of the Catholic 
clergy from politics, while the latter agreed that non-political 
Catholic Youth Organizations should be allowed to exist and 
carry on their work. The Vatican has been faithful to the agree- 
ment. Herr Hitler’s government has not. The head of the Nazi 
Youth Organizations, Herr Baldur van Shirach, has openly 
boasted that this year’s task for the Hitler Youth will be to 
absorb all the Catholic Youth Organizations. Furthermore, pro- 
cessions and meetings of the Catholic Youth have been molested 
by the Hitler Youth. And, finally, open and unrestrained 
attacks on the Catholic position have been made by Dr. Rosen- 
berg, the avowedly pagan editor of the Nazi official Volkischer 
Beobachter. 

Herr Hitler, who is already embarrassed by the bitterness of the 
struggle between the Lutheran opposition clergy and the German- 
Christian (i.e. Nazi) Primate Muller, is said to be acutely wor- 
ried now that relations have become increasingly strained with 
the Catholic Church. For it must be clear to him that the 
Christian faith is one of those things which cannot become 
gleichgeschaltet. There is reason to believe, therefore, that the 
Chancellor, and his second-in-command, Vice-Chancellor von 
Papen, would favour a compromise on the religious issue. But 
the pagan elements amongst the so-called Radical wing of the 
National Socialist Party—and these would seem to have a great 
hold over the Nazi youth organizations—do not want even a 
compromise agreement. They are out definitely for an anti- 
Christian régime. Their philosophic mentor, Herr Rosenberg, 
whose last book was placed on the Index, makes no bones about 
it. He has no use for the religion of Christ and says so in season 
and out. Herr Hitler, raised to power by these elements, would 
appear to be reluctant to oppose them too vigorously on this 
issue. Thus the situation of Catholics in Germany to-day gets 
steadily worse. , 

His Holiness, with infinite patience, is still open to an agree- 
ment with the Reich, but that he recognizes the gravity of the 
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present state of affairs is demonstrated yet again by his addres 
to the young Catholic delegates of the Neu Deutschland Asggo. 
ciation, in which he again alluded to the wave of Paganism ip 
Germany, and in which he declared that the people wishing t 
negotiate with him were ill-treating those he held most dear even 
while negotiations were proceeding. 

From the point of view of the Vatican the present deadlock 
with the German Government can only be ended if the Nazi 
leaders are prepared to give effect to the rights of Catholic priests 
and institutions expressly conceded in the Concordat. The 
Church is not prepared to retreat in any way from this position, 


This is how matters stand at present. In the meantime the 
negotiations will presumably continue. 














Mgr. Seipel and Catholic Austria. 


In the Daily Telegraph last month, that paper’s well informed 
Central European Correspondent, Mr. G. E. R. Gedye, writing 
about the present political developments in Austria, stated : 


“The master hand directing . . . operations has long lain in 
a vault. It is the dead hand of Mgr. Seipel, priest-prelate ... 
enemy of socialism, devoted adherent of the Monarchy, which 
from the tomb still moves the lines of Austria’s destiny.” 


This confirms, from a secular source, the view I expressed in 
these columns last month, that the present rulers of Austria are 
the inheritors of a political testament bequeathed to them by the 
late Mgr. Seipel. As Mr. Gedye truly remarks, it was Seipel 
who originally conceived the idea of a State of Corporations— 
Staendestaat—for Austria, long before it was embodied in the 
Papal Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 


Yet further evidence may be deduced from the religious diary of 
Mer. Seipel which, under the title of Jgnaz Seipel: the Man, the 
Christian and the Priest, has been published under the editorship 
of Dr. Rudolf Bliimel. It is clear from this diary that Mgr. 
Seipel regarded the Liberal capitalist system and the social 
teachings of the Popes as irreconcilable. The former regarded 
the worker only as a factor in the work, with his wages based 
on the law of supply and demand, whereas the ideology of 
Quadragesimo Anno takes into account the Christian destiny of 
the worker, his home, his wages, the conditions under which he 
works and so on. Under-cutting for profit at the expense of the 
worker is regarded as robbing the worker of his wages. 


In a word: in the social ideas of Seipel, and in the social 
ideology of Quadragesimo Anno, as in the pronouncements of 
Pope Leo XIII, one may observe the fundamental Catholic con- 
ceptions of social justice and the dignity of the human individual, 
as opposed to unrestricted capitalism on the one hand and ex- 
treme socialism on the other. 


It is as yet too early to assess what degree of progress has beeD 
made to date with the building up of the new Catholic corporative 
State in Austria. It is at present in the early experimental stage. 
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Its future development will be watched with interest throughout 
the Catholic world. 


Czechs and Slovaks. 


Certain circles which had been particularly optimistic that the 
Slovak Popular Party (Catholic)—the champion of autonomy in 
Slovakia—would join the Second Malypetr Cabinet, have been 
disappointed. But the refusal of the Slovak Popularists is easy 
enough to explain. The moment was not opportune for their 
participation in the government. The financial and ecoromic 
operations which should result from ministerial re-organization 
are likely to be of too delicate a nature for an opposition. party 
to be able to decide suddenly to assume responsibilities at the 
very moment when a part of the coalition, the National-Demo- 
cratic Party has just seceded. 


But it would be an exaggeration to conclude from this that the 
rapprochement talked so much about these past weeks is not 
eventually realizable. Undoubtedly both the Czechs and the 
Slovaks are at the moment studying more carefully than ever the 
various questions at issue. The proof is to be seen in the number 
of conferences held by the Czechs in the presence of Slovak 
audiences; and, vice versa, by the Slovaks before Czech 
audiences. Two remarkable instances stand out, that of the 
Abbé Tiso, ex-Minister, given at Prague on the 7th February, 
and that of the Minister M. Krofta before the Catholic students 
of Bratislava on the 13th of February. 


Abbé Tiso’s Conference was inspired by the most peaceful 
sentiments and the speaker profited from the occasion to get into 
touch with important Czech political personalities, which more 
than suggests the desire for a rapprochement between the latter 
and Mgr. Hlinka’s Party. As for M. Krofta—a noted historian 
as well as Secretary-General of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs— . 
he has shown from an exposé relating to the Slovak national 
renaissance the considerable degree of understanding with which 
the Czechs study this movement and the good will they show in 
appreciating the mentality of the young Slovak generation. 


Many facts, therefore, permit one to retain something of the 
optimism which obtained before the recent ministerial re- 
organization, and lead one to hope that an eventual understand- 
ing between the Cezchs and Slovaks will be arrived at before 
long. The new generation, not having taken part in the old 
struggles, is particularly qualified to help forward such @ 
rapprochement. 

According to the Bulletin Tchecoslovaque, the Czechoslovak 
Catholic organ ably edited by the Rev. Franz Dvornik, it may 
now be regarded as certain that the fifteenth congress of the 
“ Paz Romana ”’ will be held during 1935 at Prague and Brati- 
slava. The Czech and Slovak Catholic students have set up 
committees to make the necessary preparations. At the same 
time there will be held a general congress of Czechoslovak 
Catholics. 































































































REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


In the DusBLIN Revinw for April, Right Rev. Abbot Cabrol 
gives us an interesting study of the Pallium, showing its origin 
and importance. Originally a civilian garment, its shape has 
been gradually transformed from a cloak to a scarf. For man 
centuries it has been of the highest ecclesiastical significance, 
and recalls for the people of England a thousand years of 
glorious history, when this country was grafted into the trunk 
of the Catholic and Roman Church, and displayed the Pallium 
which had rested on the Confession of St. Peter, as the symbol 
of our union with Rome and the Catholic Church. In a discussion 
on the T'he Catholic Church in Nazi Germany, Mr. Lee J.. Stanley 
points out some of the chief sources of conflict between Church 
and State in that country. The Concordat of July, 1933, from 
which so much was expected, is of doubtful value, for the 
questions under dispute are precisely those which the Concordat 
was supposed to settle. The trouble lies very deep, for the 
National-Socialist ‘‘ race-policy ’’ runs directly contrary to the 
Christian principle that Man was made in God’s image with 
an immortal soul. The writer calls attention to the courageous 
stand made against the extravagances of Hitlerism by Cardinal 
Faulhaber, the Archbishop of Munich. The Cardinal’s attitude 
has been so uncompromising that he has been, more than once 
in danger of arrest. His Advent sermons on ‘ Christianity and 
Judaism ” will shortly be translated into English, and should 
prove a valuable text for the enlightenment of our fellow- 
countrymen. The sterilization question, though important, is 
really overshadowed by a much more vital issue, that of the 
relations of Church and State as a whole. Sir John Gilbert 
writes enthusiastically about The Facts of Lourdes, and the 
April Dusiin, which is well up to the standard, closes with 
an appreciation of Abbot Chapman by Dom Roger Huddleston, 
O.S.B. 


The crisis in France is of a quite different character to that 
in Germany, and in the April MontH M. Bernard Geoffroy deals 
with the urgent need which that country still feels for more 
priests. He brings to our notice a Congregation known as 
‘‘ Petites Auxiliaires du Clergé,’’ which has become well estab- 
lished in France and should spread to other countries. In one 
‘‘ arrondissement ” of Paris, for example, there are only be | 
priests for 280,000 souls. This widely spread spiritual desti- 
tution has awakened the zeal of many of the laity, especially 
among the devout sex, and their attempts to assist, in a more 
or less amateurish way, have developed into the foundation of 
a, religious Congregation expressly for the purpose of assisting 
the clergy. Many would Ghgaurage the foundation of new 
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Congregations, no matter for what purpose, but, as so often 
happens, the existing communities cannot undertake the work 
which the needs of the age have created. The new Congregation 
has been approved by the Holy See, and after only ten years 
of existence has shown itself to be of the greatest utility to 
the parochial clergy. It is an attractive scheme and, in many 
respects, represents one of the new forms of religious life for 
which Fr. Martindale pleaded in the August MontH of last year. 
‘The line of advance,”’ he wrote, ‘is by way of an elimination 
of restrictions, which implies an ever greater reliability of 
character.”’ It is difficult to describe a new movement unless 
one has seen it in actual life, but this one seems to resemble 
very much ‘ The Grail,’ and it is already preparing to spread 
to other countries. Another article in the MONTH, which is 
likely to interest the clergy, is Mr. Reginald Ellison’s explanation 
of the legal standing of Mass Offerings as valid charitable gifts. 
Citing the various recent cases, the whole position is very clearly 
reviewed, and Mr. Justice Luxmore’s decison of November 3rd, 


1933, concerning the ‘‘ Caus”’ case, is shown to close a long 
and interesting chapter of law. 


In the DownsipE Review for April, M. Frédéric Fabre con- 
cludes his interesting account of the Douay Benedictines, a story 
of domestic difficulties and controversies which everyone, after 
this length of time, can read with insight and toleration. 
M. Fabre concludes his study with a word of advice, given in 
1609 by Archpriest Birkhead to Dr. Worthington, which is worth 
repeating: ‘‘ As for the Benedictines, I am sure that the case 
so standeth. Beweare you: they are wise, religiouse and learned 
men, and well thought of amongst many of us. Methinkes they 
should be warie of gevinge you cause of just compleint. My 
poore opinion is that the best way is to lett God work his will. 
I trust there wilbe men sufficient in nomber both for us and 
them.’”’ In the same issne Dom David Knowles has an Essay 
on The Diet of the Black Monks between 1066-1216, in which 
the gradual introduction of meat is traced, although it was, 
strictly speaking, against the monastic rule. The underlying 
reason seems to be rather similar to the reason for the neglect 
of fasting amongst our countrymen to-day: a practice which 
in a country like Italy is only slightly irksome, can easily be 
@ considerable hardship in England. Therefore, with the aid 
of the casuist, the obligation is skilfully circumvented, at first 
for exceptional cases, then for the whole community, and we 
would not care to say, with Dom David Knowles, that the 
relaxation has come in by the back stairs, instead of after a 
frank recognition of the facts. Dom Hugh Connolly contributes 
a historical article on the Rosary Chapel of the Benedictines in 
London 1650-1681, and Dom Mark Pontifex continues his study 
of ethical principles, which has been for some time a valuable 
and regular feature of the Review. 


Any new Catholic Periodical should be noticed in this column, 
and we welcome the first number of KNRICK PAPERS, modestly 
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called ‘‘ A student publication,” issuing from the Seminary of 
the Archdiocese of St. Louis, Missouri. It is lacking the 
explanatory preface, in which a newly-born journal usually 
tells, sometimes at tedious length, why it has come into the 
world. But it is evidently meant to provide a medium for the 
publication of studies by the more able students, written under 
the guidance of their professors. The papers are described as 
selected theses submitied in the various departments of the 
Seminary curriculum in the course of the scholastic year 1933, 
If we single out the one on Marriage by Rev. Luke J. Naes, 
it is not that we think it superior to the others, but simply 
that we have read it carefully and it may, no doubt, be taken 
as typical of the standard of the whole collection. It is entitled, 
perhaps not too happily, 7'he Church Guards Against the 
Framing of Marriage Cases, and is an able, well-balanced 
explanation of ‘‘ Decrees of Nullity ” and the ecclesiastical 
processes which precede their issue. While avoiding the unap- 
petizing and barren appearance of the text-book, the author 
succeeds in presenting an important subject concisely and 
accurately. Recent decisions of the Codex Commission, and 
tantalizing cases, such as the Causa Helensis, are welded into 
the apologia with skill and judgment, and the result will 
certainly convince the educated non-Catholic that a decree of 
nullity can be obtained only after a careful and prolonged 
examination of the evidence. The idea of KENRICK PAPERS is 
an excellent one and will encourage candidates for the priest- 
hood, from their earliest years, to expound and defend the 
teaching of the Church with the written word. 


In ANGELICUM, fasc. 2, Fr. Blat, O.P., gives us the first 
instalment of a study on the Confessors of Nuns. The compli- 
cated and often obscure legislation of the Church on this subject, 
in recent years, is an almost necessary result of a body of laws 
which endeavour to give the maximum of freedom to nuns, in 
their choice of confessor, while retaining the ancient practice 
of requiring them to use a priest specially deputed for the 
purpose. In the same number Fr. St. Vallaro elucidates the 
meaning of the Thomistic phrase “‘ desiderium naturale videndi 
Deum,” and Fr. Vosté contributes a Scriptural article on the 
various difficulties contained in the Gospel account of Christ’s 
Baptism. 

The HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL R&viEW for April contains an 
article by Dr. E. S. Schwegler on the attitude of the Vatican 
to the question of a fixed Easter. Any civil law that would 
propose to change the date of Easter would, as the author 
demonstrates from official texts, provoke a protest from the Holy 
See. It would have the effect of introducing a new Easter, 
different both from that of the schismatic Orientals and that 
of the Catholics, and the result could not be anything else but 
disastrous for the cause of peace and unity. Fr. Bede Jarrett’s 
Ascetical Notes for Priests have a poignant interest for us in 
England, remembering, as we always will, the great popularity 
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of the distinguished Dominican among the clergy to whom he 
so often gave retreats. In the present contribution he shows 
that the remembrance of past sin, in the life of a priest should 
be an inspiration to a further effort in his attempt to reach God. 
“We are left, then, to look back on our past with deep thank- 
fulness for all the mercies that have been shown us, and should 
endeavour to show our gratitude in return by further efforts 
to bring ourselves into line with His will. It does not do to 
be thinking of ourselves unless we are also thinking of God; 
not the misery of man so much as the mercy of God should 
engross our attention. Sin can be used so as to make. the 
memory of it an inspiration towards a greater love of God.” 
Homely truths, indeed, but no one knew better how to renew 
them in the hearts of the priesthood than the priest whose death 
we all deeply lament. On this occasion it will suffice merely 
to call attention to the short obituary notice in BLAcKFriars for 
April, the Review which was founded by the late Fr. Provincial. 
It recalls the qualities he displayed in his life: ‘‘ imperturb- 
ability; humour and gallantry in face of difficulty; sympathy 
with everything frank and adventurous and young; generous 
friendship given to so many; deepest of all, whole-hearted 
surrender to the loving wisdom of God. 


JUS PONTIFICIUM invariably contains one or more articles of 
such outstanding merit that we are disposed to overlook the 
fact that it is always late: the last fascicule of 1933 has only 
just arrived. It contains an explanation by R. P. Oesterle of 
the Matrimonial Legislation which prevails at the moment in 
Russia, and it supports the impression most people have received 
that the concepts of ‘“‘ Jus” and ‘ Lex” in Russia, at the 
present moment, are not those which are prevalent in the rest 
of Europe. For the Russian jurist ‘“‘ Jus est nihil aliud nisi 
pons provisorius pro connectendo tempore prasenti cum futuro, 
ie., cum Republica, in qua regnabit perfectissimus Commun- 
ismus; qui status vitae non amplius desiderabit ‘ Jus’ in sensu 
normae legalis.”” Fr. Oesterle writes with first-hand knowledge 
of his legal sources and portrays faithfully the state of things 
regarding marriage in Russia at the present time. E. J. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
‘“ WORKING IT OUT.” 
Mr. E. Vincent Wareing writes :— 


While admiring and gaining inspiration from the constructive 
ideas set forth in the article, “* Working it Out ” by “A Married 
Layman ”’ in your April issue, I feel impelled to take exceptiong 
to at least one clause. On page 314, third paragraph, we 
what seems to me to be an amazingly gratuitous utterances 
‘* Most people nowadays are ashamed of having more than two 
or three children. .. .’? Possibly this is “a slip of the pen "5 : 
if not, it is an example of the danger of making a swee 


generalization; in any case, I respectfully maintain that it is 
generally untrue. 


Since “‘ birds of a feather flock together ”’ it is my good fortum 
to know—not ‘‘ most’? but many married couples blessed with 
“more than two or three children.’”? As I happen to be @ 
convert my experience extends to Catholic and non-Catholi¢ 
families. I cannot call to mind a single instance of any parents 
of what is commonly nowadays called a “ large family ” ever 
manifesting the slightest degree of being ‘‘ ashamed ”’ of the” 
number of their children ; on the contrary, they have always 
seemed to be consciously proud of the fact. 


Inversely, there are moments when those of us who do nol 
hesitate to proclaim the number of our children suffer an 
embarrassment as we become aware sometimes of the grief, and | 
sometimes of the real shame, of those who cannot rejoice in 
the possession of ‘‘ more than two or three.”’ 


OFFICE OF THE DEAD. 


The Rev. George Ford, D.D., Bishop’s House, Plymouth, 
writes :— 


I was surprised that in giving the decisions of the Congregation — 
of S. Rites Dr. Mahoney omitted to quote N. 3479; he quoted ~ 
one only, N. 3582. It seems to me that the former decree settles — 
the question more simply and directly; it is as follows:— 7 
3479: Societas Sanctissimi Sacramenti. Dubium II. Num, | 
durante expositione Augustissimi Sacramenti, Officium pro © 
Defunctis recitari vel cantari liceat in Choro? Resp. Ad IL © 
‘‘ Negative.”? Die 8 Februarii 1879. 


Messrs. G. H. J. Coldwell, Ltd., 17, Red Lion Passage, Red : 
Lion Street, London, W.C.1, are now providins a standard cloth © 
binding for ‘volumes of the CLERGY REVIEW at 5s. each. f 
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